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[NEVITABLY, great human forces ex- 

press themselves in great, imperishable 
music. The tremendous range of emotion 
generated by the new Soviet has been cap- 
tured inevitably in its folk music. Bookniga 
has a new and extensive selection of this 
music now available for you. Included in 
our complete library are both modern and 
classical music. Much of the sheet music 
scores for vocal, solo instruments and en- 








semble use are available for the first time 
in America. Write for free catalog—please 
mention subject. 


Just a few examples of the extensive selection of music available. 


Sheet Music:— 


Dunaevsky: The Song of My Country..... 10 
Dunaevsky: The Song of Kakhovka..... -10 
Leo Kniepper: The Song of Red Cavalry -20 
Dunaevsky: Captains of Sea Skies. . -20 
Kruchinin: Spring March........ -20 
Kruchinin: My Country....... -20 


Wind Instruments:— 
Band Quartet: 10 Russian Folk Songs........ 60 


Popular Soviet Songs 


Piano:— 
Prokofieff: Suggestion Diabolique............ 40 
Prokofieff: Sonata No. 1... .... ee .. 1.00 
Polowinkin: Dance of Riddles. . . . et .80 
Shostakowich: Sonato for Piano. . 1.20 
Glinka: Aragon Chota..... 1.00 
Gliere: Rondo........ ee pee -20 
Ippolito [vanov: Turkish Fragment 1.00 
Khatchatourian: Poem............ -50 








Just Arrived! ‘“*WE SING’’—edited by G. M. Shneerson. 
A collection of songs with text in 4 languages........ $1.00 








Also available for you are these Soviet publications, printed in English: 


MOSCOW NEWS": Illus- SOVIETLAND: Color-il- 


trated weekly newspaper lustrated monthly of the 


ith crisp info ive . 
wit risp _informati life, culture and art of the 
news on all aspects of 
Soviet Life. $2 yr.; 5¢ 
copy at your newsstand. 


USSR. $2 yr.; 25¢ copy 


at your newsstand. 


INTERNATIONAL LIT- USSR IN CONSTRUC- 
ERATURE: Monthly TION: Deluxe pictorial 
review of proletarian lit- monthly; a masterpiece of 
erature and art, cartoons, ig ‘i ‘ 
stories and plays. $2.50 publishing in its) own 
yr.; 25¢ copy at your right. $4 yr.; 35¢ copy 
newsstand. at your newsstand. 


*Subscriptions to the Moscow News starting now will include issue No. 25, containing the 30th Anniversary number 


of the death of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 





Laclede eaten teeatel | 


BOOKNIGA CORP., 255 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Per check (or money order) for $ 
works of music 


Send me free catalog of music (mention subject 


Moscow News Sovietland 
USSR in Construction 
Name 


Address 


herewith, send me the following 


International Literature 


BOOKNIGA 


CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Avenue 
Between 28th & 29th Streets 
New York City, N. Y. 


“Sole Distributors in North and South 
America of Soviet books, music, magazines, 
newspapers, Art publications.” 




















OUR QUESTIONNAIRE 
ORTY-FIVE subscribers answered the 


questionnaire which we printed in our May 
issue. Although this is too small a proportion 
of our circulation to be genuinely representa- 
tive, nevertheless definite trends are discerni- 
ble which we are glad to indicate to our 
readers in the hope that you also will be 
spurred on to send in your suggestions and 
take an active part in shaping the contents 
of your magazine. 

All the people who wrote us made it in- 
dubitably clear that they were vitally inter- 
ested in their magazine and had very definite 
ideas of how it might be improved at the 
same time enthusiastically telling us that 
SRT is not so bad as is. 

Of the forty-five people who answered, 
thirty-nine were men and six women. Their 
ages ranged from 15 to 70 and the geograph- 
ical regions represented covered twenty states 
and Canada. Most interesting was the variety 
of professions represented—of the thirty who 
indicated their occupations, eight were indus- 
trial workers, six farmers, four office workers, 
three teachers, two physicians, two engineers, 
two editors, one student, one musician and 
one advertising man. The length of their 
subscriptions varied from the inception of the 
magazine, seven years ago, to six months, the 
average being a little over two years. Of the 
thirty-three who answered concerning the rela- 
tive importance of featuring prominent names 
of contributors, 28 considered this to be 
highly important; five considered names less 
important. Regarding the desirability of hav- 
ing more pictures to text, the majority 
thought the present ratio “just about right,” 
only three indicating that they would prefer 
a larger proportion of pictures to text. 

The variety of tastes served was indicated 
by the great variety of features singled out 
as those liked best or least in the magazine— 
the articles most frequently mentioned appear- 
ing in both categories were: 


Liked Liked 
Most Least 


Can They Hatch Eggs?........ 7 3 
TDR BPMN 5. odccciavees 4 7 
9 Months on an Ice-Floe....... 3 2 
American Soviet Friendship.... 6 ~ 
Latid OF PiGneerss.. cc ce cccces 6 - 
Letter of Anna Louise Strong... 3 - 
Era ey Cee 3 - 


Everyone was in favor of more and more 
factual articles giving details of living con- 
ditions and including specific comparisons be- 
tween the life and type of work in the USA 
and the USSR. Everyone stressed the desire 
for more articles dealing with the progress of 
agriculture, industry and science in the USSR 
and everyone called for more facts and figures, 
more of the sort of information furnished by 
“Your Questions Answered” column conducted 
by Theodore Bayer and all agreed that more 
material of the type of “I Knew Those 
Wreckers” by Carroll G. Holmes, and “9 
Months on an Ice-Floe” would be excellent 
as those articles served to clarify existing 
conditions in the Soviet Union. 

And now those of you who have not as 
yet answered the questionnaire—what do you 
think about the magazine? 
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SEED 7... so cin o 00k & 64220 0-be 98 Bead 4 sane eee 
NEAR THE CHURCH OF MOUNT DAVID, poem..... Genevieve Taggard 7 
WORD. s.55-4 eer Rh 3s ve een WOE s 0 os Sir Hubert Wilkins 8 
A WORD TO MY CONSTITUENTS... ....----eeeeeees Mikhail Koltsov 10 
Translated by Rosalind Zoglin 
oe | ee re: Garry J. August 12 
DIE. kan os Geka 2 (ian cea Jessica Smith 14 
SU ee) nn a ee ee Margaret I. Lamont 16 
EE BOSO. aks s ocihteescd eee hth iss. ..George McDowell 17 


20 YEARS OF SOVIET SCIENCE....... 
IN SEARCH OF UNEMPLOYMENT..... 


DEY es ee: Lucretius Smith 21 


re ...-H. D. Wendell 22 


SUNNNE DAIRUT ic ad v6 0 Beatie nso hen ek: Beatrice Stern 24 
A HANDBOOK ON THE SOVIET STAGE, revieW........ Margaret Larkin 26 
SOVIET ANTI-WAR FILM, FeEO8GW... 0... cei ccc ccc cc ccccecce S.R. 27 
A REPLY TO ME IS 6 ok Sak SCs 6s s esexhageisianns 12. @ 
YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED.........-eeeeeeeees Theodore Bayer 29 


JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor ALEXANDER LEV, Business Manager 


Editorial Council 


DOROTHY BREWSTER, MALCOLM COWLEY, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA ED- 

WARDS, MILDRED FAIRCHILD, A. A. HELLER, LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN 

KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MARSHALL, BROADUS MITCHELL, 
ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, the gifted American 
poet, is the author of “The Life and Mind 
4 Emily Dickinson.” We are happy to 
have the opportunity of publishing this 
poem which will appear in her “Collected 
Poems” to be brought out by Harpers 
this autumn. 


CAPTAIN SIR HUBERT WILKINS, K.B., is the 
noted British Arctic explorer. He was 
Commander of the Nautilus Submarine 
Expedition to the Arctic in 1931. He has 
recently returned from leading a seven- 
months air search for Sigismund Levanev- 
sky and is just back from the Soviet Union 
where he went as a guest of the Soviet 
Government to confer with Soviet Arctic 
experts. 


MIKHAIL KOLTsOv is one of the foremost 
Soviet writers. He was the special corre- 
spondent of the Moscow Pravda in Madrid 
and has recently been elected a Soviet 
Deputy for the Penza region. 


GARRY J. AuGuUsT is rabbi of Temple 
Israel of Gary, Indiana. He is the author of 
a novel, “God’s Gentleman” published by 
Knopf and is now at work on a book of 
his travel experiences in the Soviet Union. 


MARGARET I. LAMONT has just returned 
from her second trip to the Soviet Union. 
She wrote of her first trip in “Russia Day 
by Day,” written jointly with her hus- 
band, Corliss Lamont. Mrs. Lamont is one 
of the editors of the Woman’s Page of the 
People’s Press. She has been a member of 
the Socialist Party since 1930 


GEORGE MCDOWELL is an American farmer 
who has been in the USSR since 1920. 
He has been awarded the Order of Lenin 
for his signal contributions to Soviet agri- 
culture. 


LUCRETIUS SMITH is the pseudonym of a 
leading scientist who has been keeping in 
close touch with the progress made by 
Soviet science during the last two decades 
He is well known as a contributor of 
articles and reviews on scientific subjects. 


H. D. WENDELL 1s an American journalist 
who has lived in the Soviet Union. 


BEATRICE STERN is an American journal- 
ist who made an extensive study of the 
schools in the different regions which she 
here describes in 1937. 


MARGARET LARKIN knows the Left Thea- 
tre movement intimately. She was con- 
nected for five years with the management 
of the Theatre Union and is now secre- 
tary for the New Theatre League. 


TO OUR READERS 


We are offering you a combined August-September issue this month for three 
good reasons. 1. In order to step up the regular monthly publication date of the 
magazine in the future, a step of great importance to our readers, distributors and 
advertisers. 2. To effect certain economies which will enable us to give you a 
greatly improved magazine in the fall, with important new features. 3. To give us 
the time necessary for the preparation of our fall program and our 100 page 
November anniversary issue, which will be the most significant publication we 


have ever put out. 


Every subscription now running will be automatically extended by one month, 
so that subscribers will receive the full number of issues for which they have paid. 
You will receive your regular October number in September. 


Vol. 7, No. 6, August-September, 1938. Entered as Second Class Matter April 25, 1932, at 
the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $1.50 per 
year; $1.00 for 8 months. Published monthly October to July, bi-monthly August-September in 


1938 only, monthly thereafter, by the S. R. T. Publications, Inc., 114 East 32nd St., New 
» 7 
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A kolhoz woman of the Chuvash Autonomous Republic with the products she has earned 
for one work-day. This formerly roadless, illiterate and backward section has become a 
thriving agricultural center and is gathering a rich harvest of fruit and grain this year 
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Soviet Union Hails Hughes’ Flight 


GROUP of courageous airmen has flown around the 

world to a new record, proof of the possibilities of 
peaceful international cooperation in contrast to the many 
current demonstrations of the aggressors’ destructive mis- 
use of airplanes. 

Peace-loving peoples everywhere gladly and proudly hail 
the daring flight of the American airmen, Howard Hughes 
and his splendid crew! 

None were more eagerly cooperative than the Soviet peo- 
ple. Soviet workers and their diplomats happily aided 
the Hughes’ flight toward success. 

“Our airmen highly value the results of the Hughes 
flight, which demonstrated the high level of American 
technique and the splendid qualities of his crew,” said Hero 
of the Soviet Union George Beliakov, navigator for the 
first Soviet trans-Polar flight from Moscow to the United 
States last year. “The Soviet Union gave Howard Hughes 
every assistance in his flight, just as Chkalov and’ Gromov 
got aid in the United States and Canada.” 

Chkalov piloted the Soviet plane which Beliakov navi- 
gated for 5,300 miles non-stop across the North Pole to 
land at Vancouver, Washington, on June 20, 1937. Gro- 
mov piloted the second Soviet trans-Polar plane which 
arrived at San Jacinto, California, on July 14, 1937, 
establishing a new world non-stop distance flight record of 
6,625 miles. 

During his official reception in New York, after circling 
the world in 3 days and 19 hours, Hughes graciously re- 
ferred to the flight of Gromov, Yumashev and Danilin, 
saying: 

“Russia, with its magnificent flight last year, probably 
will hold the distance record for a long time.” 

Gromov, Yumashev and Baidukov, assistant pilot with 
Chkalov and Beliakov on their trans-Polar flight, Vice- 
Commander of Soviet Civil Aviation Kartuzhev, Moscow 
Airport Commander Demchenko, Ambassador Troyanov- 
sky (on leave from the United States to vacation in his 
homeland), and other important Soviet people greeted 
Hughes and his crew upon their arrival at Moscow from 
Paris, but were careful not to detain them beyond their 
scheduled two hours. 

In a radio broadcast to America from Moscow, Hughes 
praised the fine airport there, “right in the city,” and 
thanked the Soviet Union for its hearty cooperation, de- 
claring he had “nothing but praise to offer for the way 
we have been received here.” 

None of us, eagerly following the progress of Hughes’ 
flight, could fail to be impressed with the importance of 
the Soviet Union in his effort. Three of his six stops for 
re-fueling and renewal of supplies were in the Soviet 


Union—Moscow, Omsk, Yakutsk. About 6,000 miles of 


Soviet plane poised for flight 


his: total flight of over 14,000 miles were across Soviet 
territory. 

For months Soviet representatives worked with Hughes 
to prepare all details for successfully servicing the flight. 
But the Nazis, the press reported, withheld permission 
until almost the last minute and then prescribed a course 
above 10,000 feet, avoiding certain areas, and slowing up 
the flight. 

Soviet radio operators “even sent messages in English to 
help us,” said Hughes’ radio operator Stoddart. He praised 
these Soviet workers who helped guide the American plane 
along its Great Circle course between landings, across a 
vast unfamiliar territory. Flight engineer Lund, navigator 
Thurlow and co-pilot Connor also praised Soviet co- 
operation. 

Walter Duranty reported in the New York Times that 
a Soviet soldier at the airport cried out: 

“Look, they fly under a red star!” (The airplane build- 
er’s trade mark, but also a Soviet symbol.—Editor) “That 
will bring them luck. It is fine to show the Fascist vultures 
that we democracies fly better than they!” 

Hughes, too, understood the significance of his flight, 
which carried invitations to many countries to participate 
in the New York World’s Fair of 1939. At his New 
York city hall reception Hughes said: 

“IT hope this flight will bring together fliers from all 
over the world—that friendship and brotherhood that ex- 
ists among pilots all over the world may be strength- 
ened. ... 

“You may be ruled by different governments, but if the 
bond among pilots could be strengthened to a point where 
they felt their brother man the same flesh and blood as 
themselves, I believe a lot of this killing would stop.” 

Mayor LaGuardia of New York commented similarly 
in greeting Hughes and his crew: 

“IT hope your flight will develop a better understanding 
between peoples of all countries and a warning to those 
who do not use aviation as an instrument of peace. 

“The peace of the world depends on the people of the 
world and not on any small group.” 

Like the brilliant round-the-world flights of the late Wiley 
Post (whose solo Hughes’ called “‘still the greatest of all 
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flights’ —a lone one-eyed man racing around the world in 
7 days, 18 hours, in an old patched-up plane), and the 
Soviet trans-Polar flights, the flight of Hughes and his 
crew has demonstrated again international cooperation 
toward scientific progress and democratic friendship of all 
peace-loving peoples. Let us hope for increasing two-way 
aerial communication between the USSR and the U.S.A. 


The Soviet Union and World Peace 


) AXIM LITVINOV, Soviet Commissar for Foreign 

Affairs, reiterated the desire of the USSR for peace 
in a speech on June 23 to the voters of the Leningrad dis- 
trict which nominated him for the Supreme Council of the 
RSFSR. Reviewing events of the past six years he casti- 
gated European diplomacy for its failure to check the aggres- 
sive activities of Germany, Italy and Japan and for the 
impotence of the League of Nations. This failure had 
brought about a situation in which no state, however power- 
ful, could be sure that its own frontiers were safe from the 
wave of furious aggression on the part of nations whose 
avowed intentions were to dominate whole continents and 
enslave whole peoples. He said: 


“The workers of all lands are interested in the maintenance 
of peace, to the fate of which we cannot be indifferent. It is 
with their blood, with their lives, with their meagre wages, 
that the workers and not the ruling classes, pay for the viola- 
tion of peace, the devastations which are the inevitable result 
of war. Whether the order established after the World War 
is better or worse than before, in any case we are against 
its change by a new bloody war. Further, nothing will guaran- 
tee that a new war will result in a better or more equitable 
order. The consciousness that in the present international con- 
dition the maintenance of peace necessitates collective efforts 
and the collaboration of all countries desiring peace brought 
us to Geneva. We went there to defend peace in the general 
interest of the people, knowing that all joint work sometimes 
demands of each one taking part in it the renunciation of par- 
ticular interests, and certain sacrifices. .. . 

“In our efforts to contribute in every way to the maintenance 
of peace by international collaboration, and knowing that with- 
out the Soviet Union it is impossible to create a European 
and world balance which would check aggression, the Soviet 
Union agreed to participate in regional pacts of mutual as- 
sistance. When the Eastern pact proposition was sabotaged 
by Germany and Poland, the Soviet Union concluded pacts of 
mutual assistance with France and Czechoslovakia. Our pacts 
with France and Czechoslovakia, besides assistance in case of 
war, were aimed also at lessening the danger of war itself 
in certain parts of Europe. The Soviet-Czechoslovakian pact 
fulfills this function and represents a most important factor in 
relieving the atmosphere around Czechoslovakia.” 


Litvinov showed how the Soviet Union has consistently 
given its support and aid to the victims of aggression. He 
analyzed the shameful role of the non-intervention commit- 
tee in its capitulation to the aggressors, explaining that the 
Soviet Union remained in the committee only in the inter- 
ests of international collaboration and to prevent, as far 
as possible, actions of the committee which would be, in 
fact, intervention in favor of Franco. He recalled the 
recent unheeded appeal of the Soviet Union to peace-loving 
nations to take urgent measures to save humanity from a 
new war. He added: 


“It should be observed, however, that the Soviet Union has 
asked nothing for itself, has not offered itself to anyone as a 
partner or ally, but has agreed to collective collaboration only 
because a particularly dangerous situation has arisen not for 
the Soviet Union, but first of all for the small countries and 


secondly the states responsible for the post-war international 
order.” 
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Pointing out that the aggressors of today, owing to their 
internal weaknesses, the insufficiency of their resources, need 
quick military successes, short distances, territories weakly 
defended, Litvinov said the USSR could not accommodate 
them in this respect. He concluded: 


“In pursuing a policy of peace, free from all provocation, in 
continuing ceaselessly to strengthen our capacity for defense, 
developing our successes in all the fields of economic life, 
uniting more and more all the peoples of the union, exterm1- 
nating energetically and in time the ‘fifth column,’ that is to 
sav. the spies and saboteurs, agents of hostile states, we would 
remind these states of the determination with which each por- 
tion of Soviet soil will be defended. This will keep enemies 
far from Soviet frontiers.” 


NOTHER important pronouncement on Soviet foreign 
A policy was made recently by Constantine Oumansky, 
chargé d'affaires of the USSR in Washington, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s Institute of Public Affairs. Outlining 
the basis of the Soviet peace policy, Mr. Oumansky said: 


“The fact that we possess within our national boundaries 
everything necessary for a successful ‘pursuit of happiness’ is 
a real guarantee of the genuineness and of the continuity of 
our peace policy. 

“We do not need foreign lands for any purpose whatever. 
Possibilities for expansion at home and for better living are 
unlimited, not only because of unparalleled natural resources, 
but because, as we firmly believe, the social order embodied in 
our Constitution has made, if I may say so, business cycles and 
unemployment unconstitutional. 

“We are for peace, not because we belong to the so-called 
‘have’ nations as distinct from the ‘have-nots,’ but because we 
do not need and never have believed in war as an instrument 
of national policy, even long before we joined—and were the 
first country to ratify—the Kellogg-Briand Pact.” 


Spain’s War for Freedom 


N July 17, the second anniversary of the beginning of 
Spain’s war for freedom and democracy, the Soviet 
press devoted many columns to the heroic struggle of the 
Spanish Loyalists against the Fascist invaders. We quote 
the following from a leading article in the Moscow Pravda: 


“During these two years Spain has become near and dear 
to the heart of every honest person on the globe, and it goes 
without saying, above all to every Soviet citizen. 

“In defending their democratic fatherland, the Spanish peo- 
ple in the first-line trenches of the anti-fascist struggle, are 
defending with arms in hand the common cause of peace and 
the vital interests of all mankind against the brutal, insane 
fascist vandals. .. .” 


Demonstrating the warm solidarity between the people 
of Loyalist Spain and the people of the Soviet Union, Gen- 
eral José Miaja, Loyalist Commander-in-Chief in Central 
Spain, sent greetings to the Soviet people on the anniversary : 


“In November, 1936, and during all the stages of our 
struggle for independence, the Spanish Republic saw and still 
sees in the Soviet Union its mighty and faithful friend. 

“The Spanish soldiers, who can appreciate the solidarity of 
their Soviet brothers in this struggle, again express their grati- 
tude to the Government and the people of the Soviet Union, 
whom I also greet from the depth of my heart as a Spaniard 
and a soldier. 

“We know that in our struggle we can continue to count 
upon this magnificent solidarity of the Soviet Union, defending 
the cause of Spain with dignity and determination which do 
it honor, which fill our hearts with eternal gratitude. 

“By enforcing Soviet Justice in your great country against 
the Right-Trotskyist Center, the agents of international 
fascism, you have scored a major victory over fascism and have 
helped the working people of the entire world better to know 
their real enemies.” 
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HILE Spain fights valiantly on, sure ot support only 

from the Soviet Union, Chamberlain continues his 
dastardly intrigues with Mussolini, and is apparently wait- 
ing only the adjournment of Parliament to put through the 
Anglo-Italian deal, and assist fascist intervention even more 
openly. As long as the embargo against the Spanish remains 
in force, America, too, is assisting fascist intervention in 
Spain, and aiding black reaction éverywhere. The Ameri- 
can people do not want this embargo. Our progressive 
leaders do not want this embargo. When will America 
again take her rightful place in world affairs, as a leader on 
the side of democracy, and lift the embargo as the first step 
in this direction ? 


Anti-Soviet Provocations 


HE Japanese have launched a new series of provoca- 

tions in the Far East to divert attention from the 
desperate situation of their forces in China, and to create 
the impression that the Soviet Union is planning to launch 
an armed attack against Japan. The “General Lushkoff” 
affair did not come off so well, and the whole world jeered 
at the clumsy fabrication about the disillusioned Soviet gen- 
eral who fled to the arms of the Japanese with reports of 
the USSR’s aggressive designs. ‘Tokyo next charged “in- 
vasion” because forty Red Army men occupied territory 
which the Japanese say belongs to Manchukuo. Actually, 
the men were on Soviet soil and not a single Red soldier 
crossed the frontier. 

The Nazi propaganda machine has been attempting to 
help the Japanese spread their provocative lies, and during 
July 16 several international news agencies received and 
circulated a sensational report that “martial law had been 
declared in Siberia. . . . Fresh troops are steadly pouring 
into Eastern Siberia and detraining under cover of night.” 
Some editions of the New York afternoon papers carried 
this fabricated story, but it was later withdrawn, when its 
real source was discovered. According to an official state- 
ment issued by Tass, this provocative lie was transmitted 
from Berlin to London by the Berlin office of a large 
American news agency. The Berlin office, in its turn, sub- 
stantiated this report by referring to a telephone message 
from its Moscow correspondent. It was ascertained, how- 
ever, that no such report was sent by the American journal- 
ist from Moscow, but that it had been telephoned to the 
office by a German, representing himself as the Moscow 
correspondent of the agency. 


Democracy in Every Day Life 


HE elections have now been held in all the Constituent 
Republics of the USSR, the newly elected delegates 
have met in their various Supreme Congresses, discussed 
their problems and plans, and gone back to their districts 
and their jobs, with the added responsibility of making 
Soviet democracy a real and active force in the every day 


life of the people. The article by Koltsov in this issue is 


indicative of the approach of the new deputies to their 
duties. They know that democracy is not just a matter of 
elections, but a matter of the every day participation of the 
whole people in all the problems vitally affecting their lives. 
Most of these deputies are young people in their twenties 
and thirties. They are the leading people of the land— 
workers, farmers, teachers, engineers, scientists, composers, 
architects, writers—and they have taken up their new duties 
to the people with intense earnestness. They know they 
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were elected because the people trusted them. Hours and 
days of discussion preceded their nomination, they were 
turned inside out, only the best survived the thorough comb- 
ing. They were elected in each case by almost 100 per cent 
of the voting population, and they know they’ve got to 
make good, or be recalled. It will go hard with bureau- 
cratic and inefficient local officials when these young people 
start poking their noses into government affairs! 


“Land of Progress and Youth and Hope” 


HERE is a new spirit abroad the USSR, and progress 
is apparent in every field. Booming harvest prospects are 
discussed elsewhere in this issue. Industry is climbing ahead 
and after achieving only a 5.6 per-cent increase this Jan- 
uary over last year, reached a 15 per-cent increase in April. 
Over a hundred Soviet scientists won prizes for important 
papers presented in a huge scientific contest just over, 
Soviet glider pilots are winning new international records, 
young Soviet pianists have won the first places again in the 
international Ysaye contest in Brussels, (first prize Emil 
Gilels, third prize, Yakov Flier), Kokkinaki and Bryan- 
dinsky have just made a successful 4,700 mile non-stop flight 
from Moscow to Vladivostok—a 24-hour cure has been 
found for the common cold and production is being speeded 
up in furniture, shoes and cameras. 
Walter Duranty, back in Moscow after a few months 
absence, exclaims: 


“Russia is a land of progress and youth and hope. Abroad 
you share the prevailing idea that the removal of a few army 
chiefs or the heads of government departments must reduce 
their subordinates to chaos and despair. . . . Then you return 
to Moscow to find the people young and cheerful and going 
fast ahead. ... Why not? ... The future is theirs and they 
know it and do not fear it. These are jobs for all of them 
with unlimited possibilities.” (New York Times, July 12.) 


NeAR THE CHuRCH oF Mount Davin, TIFLIs, 
WuereE Poets Are Buriep 


Older than saddle-bags or tools of horn 
The name of David, first of dancing poets 
Who eluded the javelin of Saul, the sword of 
Goliath, 
Who hid in caves. 
And they still dance and stamp their feet 
Arms outstretched chanting verses to the stars 
In the great town on the tan mountain where 
Another hid in caves, starved, whose name and fame 
Out of a vaster deed, in many deeds 
many as these stars 
With galaxies of men 
many as these stars 
in perils vast 
Dearer than David’s grows 


with syllables of love. 
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THIRD VISIT 





By SIR HUBERT WILKINS 


A famous explorer pays tribute to his fellow-explorers in the USSR 
and to the spirit and the achievements of the whole Soviet people 


** A MONG the many things that 

pleased me during my visit to 
the USSR was the opportunity to ex- 
amine at first hand many of the original 
scientific results obtained by those great 
heroes of the Soviet Union, Eugene 
Fedorov, Peter Shirshov and Ernst 
Krenkel, who worked under the leader- 
ship of Ivan Papanin during their his- 
toric drift with the Arctic pack ice from 
beyond the North Pole to near the coast 
of Greenland.” 

‘Never have I seen scientific results 
collected under Arctic field conditions 
more completely, carefully and finely 
kept than those of the Soviet explorers.” 

Such are the remarks I have made to 
many journalists and others since my 
return from a short visit to Leningrad 
and to Moscow. 

“Did they succeed in doing what 
you had planned to do with your sub- 
marine in the Arctic?” I have been 
asked, and my reply has been “No. 
Their objective was not the same.” 
Most regrettably, this answer has been 
completely misconstrued by some who 
report that I have said that the work 
done by the Soviet scientists was not a 
success. Such was far from my 
meaning. 

My plan calls for a scientific base at 
a fixed, selected point. The Soviet ex- 
plorers planned to drift with the ice 
wherever it might take them. Their 
camp on the ice moved as the winds 
and the currents listed. The scientists 
carried out their work faithfully and 
fully wherever they happened to find 
themselves on each succeeding day. It 
was great work—work that required 
skill, determination, courage, and not a 
little fortitude, for they were at the 
mercy of the ice. 

My plan calls for a fully controllable, 
mobile unit mastering the currents, 
countering the influence of the winds, 
probing when and where accumulated 
information indicates the most fertile 
field of scientific data. 

No one can deny that the work done 
by Fedorov, Shirshoy and Krenkel is 
cf tremendous value—a great scientific 
success and worthy of the great country 
which presented the opportunity for its 
completion, 

And now that it has been done, I am 


inclined to believe that the Soviet scien- 
tists themselves agree with me that 
work such as might be done with a fully 
controllable, mobile scientific _ base, 
which a submersible vessel would pro- 
vide, is even more necessary than it 
was before the historic drift of the 
Papanin “North Pole” camp, in order 
to carry still further their valuable 
findings. 

It has yet to be demonstrated that a 
submersible vessel can move at will be- 
neath the Arctic pack ice for great dis- 
tances and for long periods of time, 
but as a result of our experiments with 
the “Nautilus” under the ice and from 
information gained by walking thou- 
sands and flying tens of thousands of 
miles over the Arctic Ocean, I am con- 
vinced that the use of such a vessel will 
enable us to solve many problems of 
scientific and economic import which 
may not be solved in any other way. 

Apart from the advantage of exam- 
ining the scientific reports of the Soviet 
scientists there were many other things 
that pleased me during this visit to the 
USSR. It was my third visit to that 
part of the world. In 1911 I saw it 
from the viewpoint of a member of a 
millionaire’s hunting party. I was tak- 
ing moving pictures of an annual bear 
hunt arranged by a very fine American 
sportsman. 

In 1922-23 I saw it in the throes of 
revolutionary birth, burdened by the 
ravages of nature; stricken by famine 
and malaria. There was sadness asso- 
ciated with both those visits. I, per- 
sonally, was not inspired or overjoyed 
at the sight of such great expenditure 
of money and effort to slaughter one 
solitary bear which had been herded 
and shepherded in a _ region which 
would lend itself both to picturesque 
photography and sufficient—but not too 
much—physical difficulty on the part of 
the courageous hunter. 

One’s heart bled when confronted 
with the starving masses which in the 
days of great drought and famine were 
subsisting—if they could—on melons, 
aged mushrooms and dried grains and 
grasses of the field. But in January, 
1923, when I left Moscow, the clouds 
were already breaking; light and pros- 
perity for the many was beginning to 


shine through. I saw the first general 
food store opened in Moscow for the 
public, I saw scores of houses under 
construction, and preparation for the 
furnishing of large numbers of horses 
and implements to farmers was well 
under way. 

In the month of June, 1938, in Len- 
ingrad and Moscow I saw no display 
of sadness. People were bright-faced, 
eager and smiling. Some, a little disap- 
pointed perhaps, for who would not be 
disappointed when one has money to 
spend for comparative luxury and there 
is not yet enough of luxury to go 
round? But enveloping all, as a morn- 
ing mist a valley, was the spirit of 
optimism, of faith in the ability to suc- 
ceed, of knowledge of progress and of 
eagerness for opportunity to work more 
and more in the interest of collective 
welfare. To see it was an inspiration. 

I do not mean by this that I found 
Utopia in the Soviet Union. Does any- 
one want—or expect—to find Utopia 
anywhere? But, arriving at Moscow 
on the “Rest Day,” I found scores of 
motor lorries filled with happy, laugh- 
ing people, enjoying music as they were 
being carried to parks and picnic fields 
at the outskirts of the city. I saw in- 
dustrial organizations of the “heavy” 
class that compare favorably with any 
such model units in England and 
America. These units in the USSR are 
now working models in the true sense 
for they are but samples of the many 
that are being constructed throughout 
the country as fast as material is 
available. 

The institutes for rest and culture 
associated with these industrial units go 
one—or several— better the finest types 
of “country clubs” I have visited in 
many of the states of the American 
Union. The Soviet institutes for rest 
and culture afford real opportunity 
for rest—inert, physical rest if desired. 
But better still, they provide that true 
sense of restfulness that comes to mod- 
ern, active-minded men and women 
who achieve it by satisfying their de- 
sire for knowledge, mental training, 
and the sensory satisfaction associated 
with art and music and mild physical 
exercise. In each institution I visited 
one could join a class of instruction in 
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Sir Hubert Wilkins (cen- ies 
ter), who flew thousands ; 
of miles over Arctic ice 
searching for Levanevsky, 
is greeted warmly on his 
arrival in Moscow by M. 
Shevelev (left), noted 
Soviet flyer, and Ernst 
Krenkel (right) radio 
operator of the Papanin 
camp 


classic art, literature, music, drama or 
dancing. Or, one could find instruc- 
tion and explanation about any branch 
of industry in which one might be in- 
terested. Or, one could, if so inclined, 
just loaf in the evening or during the 
day of rest in tastefully decorated and 
scientifically equipped rest rooms or 
cool, quiet places on the grounds. 

In the art galleries I was pleased to 
find none but classic art and modern 
efforts along those lines. The director 
of one gallery showed me many letters 
from visitors in which was written, in 
effect “Let us do away with the crude, 
abortive art of the so-called ‘modern’ 
school and set out examples of ‘old mas- 
ters’ which we may study with the 
hope of learning how to achieve some 
measure of their grace of form and 
beauty of color blending.’’ With these 
sentiments I heartily agreed. 

In Leningrad I visited a unique uni- 
versity. It is an institution where the 
natives of the many outlying Soviet 
states gather to familiarize themselves 
with the culture of their near and dis- 
tant neighbors. Here the Chukchis from 
northeastern Siberia meet men and 
women from the Caucasus, people from 
the borders of Finland and the cultured 
professors of the University city. Here, 
under the direction of the Central Gov- 
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In the picture on the left 
Captain Ivan Papanin, lead- 
er of the North Pole expedi- 
tion, is seen among some of 
the voters who elected him 
as their deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the RSFSR 
in the elections which took 
place in Moscow in June 


ernment, these people from the far- 
flung states of the Union are taught to 
develop their own culture, taught each 
other’s languages, given an understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and are 
trained to teach others in the develop- 
ment of their own country by its own 
people in the best way. Comparisons 
are at all times odious, but sometimes 
we need to have our attention drawn 
to our own particular odor which may 
not be sweet to all nostrils. How long 
after conquest did the government of 
the Americas delay in giving the natives 
of the American continents an oppor- 
tunity for greater development? How 
long after the invasion of Australia did 
England delay before she abandoned 
the destruction of the native people tc 
make an effort to “preserve the race?” 

The Soviet Cultural Institute for the 
advancement of native peoples came 
into existence not long after the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

But I find people to whom I talk not 
particularly interested in such develop- 
ments in the USSR. They pass up 
that information and ask me “What of 
their army? How about those thou- 
sands of airplanes? Is it true that be- 
cause of the magnitude of navy prep- 
arations at Leningrad, visitors are not 
allowed any freedom in that city? 
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How many people were executed while 
you were there?” ‘lo these questions I 
have no answer except to say that I, 
and I believe others in general, had 
everywhere in the USSR the same free- 
dom of movement possible in any other 
country. 

My concern was not with the army, 
the navy, the transgressors nor even the 
size of the airfleet. I was honored to 
meet the great fliers and navigators of 
the Soviet planes who have made con- 
spicuous and _ startling history—men 
who collectively hold most of the pos- 
sible world aviation records. It was a 
great honor to make the acquaintance 
and acquire the friendship of men who 
like myself, but in a more conspicuous 
way, have spent. their lives collecting 
evidence of value from the falsely 
called “barren Arctic wastes” and to 
be entertained in the private homes and 
institutions of the greatest heroes of a 
mighty country. I was glad to ex- 
change experiences with the men who 
shared in the search for Levanevsky 
and his companions and I regret with 
them the loss of a fellow aviator who 
by his skill and daring and delightful 
personality had risen to the pinnacle 
of fame. 

The general impression gathered dur- 
ing my short visit to the USSR is that 
while there has been considerable prog- 
ress during the past fifteen years, the 
progress during the next fifteen years 
will be still greater. 

The people express a determination 
to succeed, they are zealous in the ‘de- 
velopment of themselves and_ the 
development of their country and sin- 
cere in their aim to have its benefits 
shared by the greatest number, 
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A WORD TO MY CONSTITUENTS 


By MIKHAIL KOLTSOV 


A leading Soviet writer, deputy from Penza to the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, discusses problems of democraey with his electors 


OW I know your steppes, your 
thick pine and oak forests, your 
groves and glades; I know the rushing 
Sura and I know your villages and 
hamlets on its banks, your collectives, 
houses and schools. I know now a 
goodly number of your people: the old 
men on the collectives of Penza and the 
gay, beardless youths, the women of 
the steppes, and I know, too, the sun- 
tanned pioneers and even the lively 
little youngsters. How many wild 
flowers they thrust into my pockets, 
my arms and the airplane! I shall al- 
ways remember.the fragrance of those 
flowers, those heavy, goodwill-laden 
bouquets tied together with strong 
twine. I shall always remember the 
bright, gay colorfulness of our meet- 
ings—those many-hued crowds in the 
meadows and in the forest clearings— 
the festive frocks of the farm girls and 
women who are now clothed as well 
as their sisters of the towns. 
‘Today it seems strange 





but at one 
time you Penza folk were frontier peo- 
ple. Next to the place where we are 
now standing there rose the fortified 
border ramparts. Here at one time was 
the boundary line of the Muscovy 
kingdom. Here stood the menacing 
border fortresses and prisons of Penza 
and Mokshansk. Since those days our 
boundaries have widened slightly—to- 
day they stretch to the shores of the 
Pacific. At one time border territory, 
your Penza lands now lie in the heart 
of the Soviet country. From the ancient 
Muscovy kingdom there developed his- 
torically today’s far flung Soviet power. 
The Russian people was its basic, cen- 
tral kernel—it was the elder brother, 
the uniting link in the huge family of 
Soviet peoples, the first among equals. 
It was he who led his brothers through 
the most difficult times, sharing with 
them harrowing experiences; he it 
was who led the attack on monarchy 
and the capitalistic structure; he it 
was who mustered the whole family 
of peoples for the building of the 
Soviet Socialist state. In this its po- 
litical, cultural, uniting, vanguard role, 
the Russian people can take justifiable 
pride and you also, Penza_ peasants, 
who are part and parcel of the Russian 
people. 
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The former rulers of these lands— 
all these Tukhachevskys and Obolen- 
skys were ashamed of their region— 
considered it wild and its natural 
aspects forbidding. As for its people— 
they did not consider them worthy to 
be called human beings. When the 
Penza nobility decided to bring a gift 
to their monarch, Nicholas Romanov, 
they could find nothing that they 
deemed worthy from their own lands. 
After much thought, they decided to 
present their lord with a carved wood- 
en platter. But even for that they did 
not take anything from their beautiful, 
native forests but imported the wood of 
a palm tree upon which they carved 
their symbols of loyal allegiance. Let 
it be imagined at court that the nobil- 
ity of Penza disports itself beneath 
the palms! 

But we know that no palms grow in 
Penza. Here other, majestic ever- 
greens grow skyward—pine trees, palms 
of the North. Here rise mighty oaks 
with leaves rustling in the wind, lin- 
dens and nut trees—here grow fine 
grains and grasses, vegetables and 
fruits. And here grow splendid people 
—new and newer generations of the 
immortal Russian people. And now, as 
never before, this people can take pride 
in its land, in its nature and in itself. 

Soviet democracy—what attempts 
have been made to deny its existence! 
But that proved to be a difficult feat. 
The bourgeoisie insisted that democracy 
could not exist without capitalism. We 
know they insisted on other things, 
too—for example, that the development 
of our productive powers could not 
take place without capitalism—that 
without capitalism the wheels of indus- 
try would not turn, that bread would 
not be baked in the ovens, blacksmiths 
would cease to shoe horses and the 
wheat would not grow in the fields. 
Twenty years of Soviet power have 
forever smashed that lie. You, young 
people, nurtured on Soviet bread, do 
not even know the bitter taste of bread 
received from the hands of the land- 
owner, the capitalist. Soviet democracy 
is as real, as pungent and as tangible 
as the flavor of bread from the col- 
lective farm, as the fragrance of those 
wild flowers gathered from the com- 


munal fields of the farms, as the swift- 
ness of Soviet airplanes and the steel 
of Soviet cannons! 

This appears to us to be self-evident 
—very simple and clear—indubitable, 
in the very nature of things. What 
other order of things can we imagine? 
It is true that the old men on the 
farms who survived the rule of the 
Penza landowners sometimes recall 
other, hard times when the peasants 
were considered as something only half 
human, when they did not dare even to 
dream of any participation in the gov- 
ernment of the country; when they had 
only to pay taxes, to suffer silently and 
unquestioningly acquiesce in the laws 
which were created for them by the 
landowners and capitalists in their 
State Duma and State Council. But 
the young people listen to these stories 
of the old men as if they were some- 
thing distant, ancient and not quite 
comprehensible. 

But in reality it is not necessary to 
go far into the past, thirty or three 
hundred years ago, in order to find 
striking contrasts to the Soviet way of 
life. One need only go a night’s jour- 
ney to the west of Moscow and there 
just across the borders of Poland one 
can find peasants who today, in the 
year nineteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
kiss their landlord’s hand in fear and 
trembling. There in Poland and in 
many other “civilized” countries, the 
peasant is still a slave and a poverty 
stricken starving slave at that. 

Through the fields of your collective 
farms there move tens of hundreds of 
tractors, combines and other automo- 
tive machines. In Mokshane, in 
Alferevke, in Bessopovke, the collec- 
tive farmers came to meet your candi- 
date in whole motorcades. But at the 
same time, in the year nineteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, when in _ gapitalist 
countries the landowner thinks of buy- 
ing a tractor for his farm, his terrified 
workers beg him to reconsider, as the 
machine would rob them of their last 
piece of bread, sending them and their 
families to a grave of starvation. To 
us in the Soviet Union this seems in- 
credible, But that is the reality among 
farm hands in capitalist lands not thirty 
or three hundred years ago but today. 
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In your towns and villages you have 
just elected your candidates to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Union and now 
you will vote for candidates for the 
Supreme Soviet of your Republic, and 
then for the regional, county and vil- 
lage Soviets. You yourselves will bring 
into being the organs of Soviet power 
and democracy. Our Constitution is 
at work, this remarkable instrument 
placed in our hands by Stalin, the mas- 
ter builder of socialism, our friend 
and leader who devotes his entire life 
to the welfare and happiness of the 
masses. 

Our great leader watches carefully 
to see how well we use this instrument. 
He will be dissatisfied if we do not 
make the utmost use of the rights and 
privileges guaranteed by it. In a re- 
cent speech he has already reminded his 
electorate of one of the rights embodied 
in it, namely, the right of recall of 
those deputies who have not justified 
the faith of their electors. He re- 
minded them of their duty to exert con- 
trol over their deputies, to examine 
their work to see whether they are 
genuinely the servants of the people, 
whether they are on the right track, 
and how nearly they approach being 
political workers of the Lenin type. 
We would be very bad Stalinists in- 
deed if we did not continuously and 
jealously safeguard this excellent in- 
strument, the Constitution, and if we 
did not at all times endeavor to broaden 
and strengthen Soviet democracy in 
town and country. 

Of course, under present conditions 
the general, political development of 
the rural districts is naturally somewhat 
slower than in the cities. The popula- 
tion is sparser, distances are greater, it 
is more difficult to assemble at large 
meetings. But these very conditions 
demand from us an even greater effort 
along the lines of more effective social 
and educational work. The duty of 
the deputies from the Supreme down 
to the local Soviets is to heighten activ- 


ity, to aid in creating solidarity among 
the electors, to expose the people’s 
enemies, to stimulate the self-criticism 
and initiative of the citizens, to co- 
operate in the struggle against imper- 
fections, and to war against everything 
that stands in the way of the develop- 
ment of a happier and better life for 
the worker and the peasant. If one does 
not continually work for this goal, then 
one cannot consider himself a genuine 
Soviet deputy in the Stalin sense of the 
term—a worker of the Lenin type! 
Last night in the Mokshansk region 
one of the collective farmers complained 
that there was a very bad spirit ram- 
pant on their farm. Why? There is a 
labor shortage. Previously the collec- 
tive could get on perfectly well with 
the number of workers that were there, 
now they have decreased and workers 
have to be brought in from elsewhere. 
It appears that the collective has been 
seriously shaken up by frequent changes 
in management—within a short period 
four directors had been replaced. One 
of the former directors having been 
deprived of his post, decided to leave 
the collective farm. He liked being a 
director, but to be a rank-and-file kol- 
hoz worker was not to his taste. So he 
went to a neighboring State farm and 
now tries to inveigle the workers from 
the collective to go there too. Well, 
do the Party and regional organizations 
know of this situation? No, the mem- 
bers of the collective did not bring the 
matter to the attention of the Mok- 
shansk regional organizations, since the 
latter had never evinced any great in- 
terest in that collective. We discussed 
it and took up the matter with the 
Secretary of the District Committee 
and means of helping the collective 
were immediately found. The collective 
had plenty of land and seeds and good 
active workers—what it lacked was 
general, social help from the Party. 
There is a great deal of discussion 
among the members of the collectives in 


the Mokshansk, Ternovsk and Bes- 


Citizens of Penza gather to hear their deputy speak 


sonovsk regions regarding the cutting 
of crude rye for a whole kilometre 
around selected grain of the best qual- 
ity. Naturally, the best grain must be 
protected with the greatest care from 
beirig polluted and mixed with the un- 
selected rye. Last year our best grain 
suffered considerable damage from such 
careless handling. But in harvesting, 
attention must be paid in each separate 
case to the extent of the selected 
grain area so that the rve will not be 
harvested haphazardly, and so that the 
kolhoz will not suffer any loss. For 
example, in the Tambovsk region such 
careless harvesting has been approved 
by the district committee, but to permit 
such kind of procedure simply means 
that no account is being taken of actual 
democracy! 

Not long ago in the collectives 
around Penza there was a serious short- 
age of matches. The trading organs 
explained that the matches came from 
White Russia, and had not yet arrived. 
They did not however find it necessary 
to admit the fact that a large ship- 
ment of matches manufactured at the 
Verkhni Lomov factory, near Penza, 
had for some reason been sent to White 
Russia and were now coming back 
again. 

This and other kinds of annoyances 
which give rise to bad work through- 
out some of our organizations must 
be firmly and decisively dealt with 
through our democratic functioning in 
the rural districts. The deputy must 
be the first to help along those lines if 
he is worthy of the name of people’s 
servant of the Stalinist communist and 
non-party bloc. 

The Communist and Non-party bloc 
embodies within it the idea of the 
closest cooperation and unity between 
the party and non-party bolsheviks. 
This unified brotherhood, tried and 
tested in the days of civil war, under 
most difficult circumstances, and now 
triumphantly celebrated in days of vic- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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"I’m here for the rest of my days,” I said 


UR sole tourist contact during the 

week in Baku was effected over 
the lunch table on our third or fourth 
day in the magnificent new hotel which 
overlooks the Caspian Sea. The faces 
of travelers to and from Persia had 
been changing daily, but this couple we 
had been observing about three tables 
removed at nearly every meal since our 
arrival, she a plump, trig, dark-haired 
beauty of perhaps twenty-three, he a 
sandy-haired little chap in his thirties 
with a set of tremendous arms and 
shoulders that filled to bursting a 
repertoire of elegant clothes which at 
once set him off in our minds as some 
particularly swanky and_ well-heeled 
foreigner. Our minds had also decided 
that the sleek-haired beauty was boss 
of the domestic roost, since even the 
slightest confab with the waiter was 
managed by her, the bronzed, firm-set 
cheeks of her companion merely relax- 
ing to an acquiescent smile which led 
us to conclude that he’d devour shchi 
thrice daily for the blissful privilege of 
staring across the table at those coal- 
black eyes. Occasionally our glances 
would meet, hover in momentary de- 
bate as to the advisability of breaking 
the ice, but in the end we'd all return 
to our food, apparently convinced that 
curiosity ungratified would leave us 
none the worse off. And my wife and | 
might have left Baku poorer by a 
golden hour with “not so good, not so 
bad” Meissner, if it hadn’t been for my 
lucky awkwardness in conveying to 
our mystified waiter just what was 
meant by “French toast.” 

The plump beauty came to my rescue 
in German, then her husband, at first 
intrigued from a distance, sidled bash- 
fully up, and, sensing the artificiality 
of my Teutonic speech, almost fell into 
my arms when I confessed that I was 
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infinitely more adept in plain American. 

When the French toast appeared, the 
little tight-muscled fellow crunched 
into the slice we offered him, chewed 
meditatively, smiled and said huskily: 

“Not so good, not so bad, eh?” 

The first half-dozen times I heard 
that tag uttered in a thick Teutonic 
brogue I suspected it might mean cau- 
tious disapproval, as though he were 
unwilling to hurt people’s feelings by 
blurting out painful truths, but as the 
hour wore on I began to perceive that 
actually he had forged for himself this 
most startling way of picturing delight, 
admiration, even worship. I began to 
look for it as unfailingly as for the 
smoke-rings he loosed nonchalantly be- 
tween stories, or the satisfied, kittenish 
grin that overspread his face whenever 
his wife opened her lips. The man I 
called Meissner was a German Jew, 
thirty-two years of age; his wife, in her 
early twenties, a native Russian Jewess 
whom he had married a brief year ago, 
shortly after coming to Russia to train 
boxers for inter-city tournaments. I 
had never before met a man who so 
shamelessly wore his heart upon his 
sleeve. Here’s an actual example: 

“How you like it here—not so good, 
not so bad, eh?—excuse me, if you 
think I talk too much. I’m a happy 
man.”” Then he smiled adoringly at his 
wife. “Not she alone, excuse me, my 
dears. It’s my work. I love my work. 
1 work hard. She works hard with me, 
too. She helps me. You see, Russian for 
me is such a difficult language. And we 
must travel from place to place and 
teach those boys how to fight. Yah, 
sometimes it isn’t easy. Sometimes | 
wish those boys would talk less and 
fight more. But it’s all right, not so 
good, not so bad. I’m not so smart my- 
self, always. Where, my dears, should 


“NOT 80 GOOD 
NOT 80 BAD” 
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A prize-fighter tells us what it means “to 
do work you love, to know it’s appreciated, 
to feel you are safe and happy at last” 


a prize-fighter get brains?” He 
chuckled, running a finger through his 
sandy curls—a few more smoke-rings, 
then he said, bending forward: ‘Do 
you know what it means to do work 
you love, to know it’s appreciated, to 
feel you are safe and happy at last after 
you are once afraid you will never 
again in your life be safe and happy? 
Excuse me, my dears, if you think I 
talk too much, but I’m a very happy 
man.” 

All he needed was an encouraging 
nod. He kept on. Thus we came to 
learn that Meissner had been for a 
number of years a boxing champion in 
Germany. He had fought throughout 
Europe, yes, even in the United States, 
mentioning the name of a famous light- 
weight whom he had met in New York, 
and replying to my query with a blush 
and: “Oh yah, I beat him!” In fact, 
he had been aboard ship on his way to 
this encounter when he was cabled of 
his uncrowning and banishment by the 
Hitler regime. In New York, too, he 
had learned that his father was in a 
Nazi concentration camp, and throwing 
all caution behind him, somehow man- 
aged to steal back to his homeland 
where for months he lived a hunted 
life, daring to venture forth only in the 
dead of night and deeply disguised, for 
a breath of fresh air. ‘You must pic- 
ture it to yourself, my dears, picture 
yourself a famous man with your face 
often in the papers, everybody knows 
you on the street, in the bus, in the 
theatre, and you have to stay all day in 
a friend’s house, your heart stopping 
whenever there comes a ring at the 
front door.” His small gray eyes nar- 
rowed, and he stared moodily at the 
Caspian waters. I noticed for the first 
time his cauliflowered ears. His wife 
reached over to stroke his shaggy fist 
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that lay menacingly knotted on the 
table. “It’s like going through a hor- 
rible nightmare. I got out—how, never 
mind, I don’t like to talk about it.” 
And he clamped his lips over the 
cigarette. 

The Meissner’s were an ideal pair. 
Both reacted simply to life, enjoyed the 
present moment, troubled their heads 
little or not at all over the waxing tur- 
moils of the world round about, and 
could be interested only with the great- 
est difficulty, as I was to learn, in 
speaking of anything which did not fall 
immediately within their tiny orbit. It 
puzzled me that he should be so 
linguistically helpless after fourteen 
months, and when I upbraided him for 
not studying Russian, I got for my 
thanks a juvenile grin and: “‘It’ll come, 
my dears; only now I must work. I 
work hard, very hard. They like me 
here, too, everybody. My boys like me. 
Boxing, my dears, is a science. I work 
hard to make my boys see that. The 
government knows I do, and that makes 
me happy. Yah, I’m a happy man. 
Excuse me, if you think I talk too 
much.” 

Then a blissful narrowing of the 
eyes, a dreamy smile, and a sideward 
nod of the head. “Not so good, no so 
bad, eh?” 

His wife, understanding no English, 
leaned back her plump shoulders, smil- 
ing like a contented kitten as though 
lulled by the sheer music of his voice. 
Occasionally her lids parted interroga- 
tively, and he translated for her cir- 
cumstantially what had been transacted. 
Once he leaned over with a confidential 
laugh, winking at his somnolent part- 
ner, “Can you imagine me, five years 
ago, dreaming that some day I would 
marry a Russian-Jewish girl? By us 
fancy German Jews it would have been 
such a big disgrace, eh?” 

‘Wass hast du gesagt?” she queried, 
roused by our laughter. 

“Gar nicht, geh wieder schlafen,” he 
purred, 

And his head jerked towards her. 
“Not so good, not so bad, eh? I met 
her in Moscow, not long after I came. 
I was too broken by all my troubles to 
think I could ever do hard fighting 
again. But I got this work as a trainer. 
‘The committee says to me: ‘Meissner, 
you are so pale, so weak, you must rest 
first.’ But I say I have very little 
money with me, I can’t afford it. They 
laugh at me. ‘Here’s a railroad ticket 
for Sochi; no, wait a minute, better 
take an airplane, the train ride will be 
too hard for you.’ I tell them I better 


rest in Moscow. I got a girl here I 
don’t want to lose, maybe some day 
I'll marry her. They laugh again. 
“Why not marry her now? Take two 
tickets.’ ” 

“You got a free honeymoon?” came 
from my wife. 

“Ah, there’s more than that, madam. 
They say to me: ‘Meissner, you know 
very few words of Russian. You must 
have an interpreter, a secretary. We 
will employ your wife. Her salary is 
400 rubles a month.’ ” 

“No!” 

“Yah!” he assured me. “Wait, wait, 
I'll run up to my room, I'll show you 
something you have never before seen, 
my dears.” 

In his brief absence the olive beauty 
came to life. “You see him only now, 
strong, happy. Ach, you should have 
known him those early days in Moscow, 
worn out, nervous, touchy—what those 
terrible people had made of his life. It 
wasn’t easy for me, you can well be- 
lieve me.” And she continued with a 
smile. “Don’t give our government all 
the credit for making a man of him 
once more. I deserve a little, also. I’ve 
got to watch him like a nurse. If I’d 
leave him alone, he’d work day and 
night, he’d break his heart over some 
foolish tournament, he’d kill some stupid 
fighter for not following exactly the 
tiniest Meissner regulation—he’s a real 
madman on the job. ‘That’s my way 
of thanking this country,’ he tells me 
when I scold him and try to hold him 
back. ‘My boys must be the finest box- 
ers in the Soviet Union.’ ” 

But here beamed the little fellow 
over my shoulders, spreading before us 
on the table a couple of letters from 
headquarters in Moscow. 

‘This, you see, my dears, has to do 
with the time they gave me my first 
komandirovka in Batum. Down there 
are the great pipe-lines which bring oil 
from the other side of the Caucasus, 
and to Batum come ships from all na- 
tions to gather up the oil. Naturally, 
this would be an ideal spot for spies 
from other lands, so here they keep very 
strict watch over strangers. What was 
wrong with my passport, I really can- 
not tell you today, but, anyhow, one of 
the officials thought it wasn’t exact or 
had, maybe, expired. Only, when I 
came to make out my report to Moscow 
I mention very quietly that the work 
would have been better if I could have 
had a freer mind—so much time I had 
to waste straightening out my passport 
with this very strict official. Now read 
the letter—”’ 
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It was, in effect, a most elaborate 
apology, begging good Mr. Meissner 
not to judge the Soviet Union by the 
arrogant bullheadedness of a single of- 
ficial, adding also that there are many 
millions of people in this vast territory, 
so that among them it would be illogi- 
cal not to expect occasionally to light 
upon a blustering fool. The commit- » 
tee, furthermore, deeply realizes the 
very valuable services being rendered 
by good Mr. Meissner; let him, conse- 
quently, not be disturbed; let him go 
ahead with his work in the conscious- 
ness that it is being fully appreciated 
by the entire country, nor need he ever 
again fear disturbance in the pursuit 
of his very excellent work on the part 
of some officious bureaucrat. 

I flipped the letter carelessly to one 
side, picturing in my mind’s eye the 
conference of shrewd boys up in Mos- 
cow devising grandiloquent phrases in 
order to mollify this over-sensitive, 
over-zealous foreigner. 

Meissner, no doubt, read that gesture 
of mine, for he snatched up the letter, 
and protested as he lovingly folded it: 
“But remember, my dears, I did not 
complain. I just mentioned it. Why , 
should I complain? I understand they 
need to be strict, who should know bet- 
ter than I, eh? But it was only a part 
of my report, so | —” 

I was still wondering that a chap 
who had once roved the globe for hon- 
or and wealth should lay such great store 
by a patently routine apology, when 
a mighty fist cramped my shoulder. 
“Aha, my dears, you are thinking these 
are but sweet words, I see you do not 
understand. But look at this one, | 
beg you.” 

I have preserved its translation in mj 
notes, and [ give it exactly as Meissner 
spread it before me, hungrily probing 
my eyes for the surprise he awaited. 

“Kind Tovarish Meissner: 

“In view of the good reports we have 
been receiving from the local commit- 
tee of every district where you have 
been training our young athletes, we 
take great pleasure in informing you 
that beginning with the current month 
your salary is increased from 1,000 
rubles monthly to 2,200.” 

His little grey eyes were dancing. 
“Now you'll believe me, aha, now you'll 
believe me, not so good, not so bad, 
eh?” 

He quieted down at length, puffing 
the while at his cigarette, arms proudly 
crossed as though he knew we'd been 
hypnotized by the marvel of that brief 

(Continued on page 34) 
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BRUSSKIN 


Human beings are more important than machines to the man 
who is Commissar of Machine Building for the whole USSR 


HEN I read some months ago 

that Alexander Davidovich Brus- 
skin had been appointed Commissar of 
the Machine Building Industry of the 
Soviet Union, my mind went back to 
the summer of 1935 when I visited the 
Stalin tractor factory at Cheliabinsk, 
I have 
carried with me ever since a warm and 
vivid memory of the factory, of the life 


of which he was then director. 


of the factory workers and their chil- 
dren as I saw it during a two-days’ visit, 
and of the man Brusskin himself. Look- 
ing back through the pages of the note- 
book I kept at the time, it seemed to 
me it might be worth while to recon- 
struct the impressions of that visit for 
the light they throw on the type of men 
who are becoming the new leaders of 
the Soviet state, of the work they have 
done, the training and experience that 
have fitted them to handle the biggest 
jobs in the land. 

I arrived at Cheliabinsk on a day in 
late summer. This town in ‘Tsarist 
days was a miserable jumping-off place 
where exiles were concentrated before 
being shipped off to various parts of 
Siberia. It had consisted then mostly 
of low mud huts, forlorn habitations 
indeed, most of them built down into 
the earth for warmth, their window 
sills resting right on the ground. | 
could see just what it used to look like, 
because the wretched bones of the old 
“Cheliaba” were still there crumbling 
away, while a new town of brick apart- 
ment houses and factories and stores 
and workers’ gardens and theatres rose 
up through them. 

A car from the factory met me and 
whisked me away to the great plant 
outside the town, built after the plans 
of the Caterpillar tractor plant of the 
United States. In 1930 there were only 
woods and swamps where the factory 
now stands. 

I gasped when I entered the factory 
gates, so utterly different was the 
scene before me from anything I had 
ever associated with the word factory. 
What I saw before me was simply a 
group of long low buildings, the grace- 
ful broken line of their glass skylights 
bathed in sunlight, and in the wide 
spaces between, brilliant 
Howers—row on row, growing in rich 


masses. of 
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profusion, ‘There were green parks all 
around, with comfortable benches in 
them. The asphalt walks were spot- 
less. Later, walking there with a 
woman worker who was showing me 
about, I asked how they managed to 
keep the pavements so clean. She looked 
surprised at my question: 

“Why, we like them better that 
way,” she told me, “and our workers 
themselves feel that they should not 
even throw cigarette butts on the 
ground here. The factory’s our own, 
you see, and we like to keep everything 
about it clean.” 

I was shown through the plant, and 
saw its fine modern equipment. Inside 
the buildings I found the air cool and 
the atmosphere relaxed. There was 
beauty in the vast shop, beauty in the 
pattern of the windows, beauty in the 
great machines, beauty in the unhur- 
ried, easy movements of the workers, in 
the red kerchiefs of the women glow- 
ing against dark iron. None of the 
strain and tension one heard about dur- 
ing the first years of the five-year plan 
were apparent. I spoke of this to my 
guide, 

“Of course,” he said, “this is true. 
We are giving our main attention now, 
as you must have heard, to the needs ot 
the individual human being, and doing 
everything possible to protect our work- 
ers from strain, All over-time work is 
strictly prohibited, except in some great 
In the period when our 
factory was being built, and in the first 
period of production, when we had to 
put forth terrific efforts to fulfill the 
schedules, there was over-time work, 
there was strain. But the plan is being 
worked out now so that it can be ful- 
filled without extra strain. And our 
workers have learned much—they are 
familiar with the machines now, they 
have mastered them, and so it is easier 
for them to work.” 

In the forge department I stood 
transfixed by the machines 
thundering and flaming all around me, 
felt the beauty and the glory of the 
intense and terrible physical effort, the 
power and dignity of men’s labor con- 
trolling these monsters. I watched as 
a great lump of glowing iron came out 
of a glowing furnace to be clutched by 


emergency. 
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By JESSICA SMITH 


great tongs, guided by strong human 
bodies, thrust into the mighty forge. 
I heard the hammer strike with earth- 
shaking detonations, saw the blazing 
metal take form. All down the length 
of the shop were great glowing fur- 
naces, beautiful giant forges, workers 
moving about below, their bodies 
trained to strong, precise and graceful 
movements. Backs bending, muscles 
swelling, back and forth, furnace to 
forge, guiding, controlling, creating, 
bending, pulling back, guiding over, 
bending, thrusting, adjusting, stagger- 
ing back for a moment’s rest, then 
bending, thrusting, pulling back, draw- 
ing forth the fiery metal hammered and 
bent into a big gear for a tractor, fash- 
ioned by the forge into the exact shape 
and measurements worked out by the 
delicate mechanism of the human brain. 
Outside of the mighty forge again, 
with its roaring and pounding, its black 
depths, its looming black machines, its 
great fountains of sparks and flames, 
the buildings stood vast and serene, 
their many windows catching the light 
of the sun, the gardens glowing richly 
like a flower-carpeted valley between 
low hills. 

Caught in the spell of the great ma- 
chines I turned to Gorbunov, my guide, 
the head of the forge section, and said 
a very foolish thing: “Now I under- 
stand why men like war!” For the first 
time in my life I had a momentary flash 
of the kind of excitement men must feel 
in war which makes it possible to en- 
dure it at all. 

Gorbunov looked at me scornfully. 

‘These men don’t like war,” he said, 
“And don’t think they like this kind 
of work either. Men should not have 
to work under conditions like this, and 
some day they won’t. We are doing 
everything we can to ease conditions in 
the forge. There are commissions in 
Moscow working out ways of reducing 
the noise and the heat, and we have 
men working on the same problem here. 
The head smith here, by the way, re- 
ceives a larger salary than the head of 
the factory because of the strain of the 
work he does.” 

Later, after I had seen all the proces- 
ses of making the tractor until that 
final proud moment when the powerful 
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machine is driven out of the factory, 
complete, I went to see Brusskin, 
the manager, a big, powerfully built 
man with a boyish and very kind 
face. He answered all my questions 
patiently, and in my notebook are long 
lists of figures telling the story of the 
mastery of building tractors by the 
Cheliabinsk workers. Brusskin had 
come to the Cheliabinsk factory, which 
was having difficulties in getting pro- 
duction under way, from the Kharkov 
tractor plant, after getting the latter 
well organized and running smoothly. 
‘The Cheliabinsk plant had only man- 
aged to produce 1,650 tractors during 
its first year of operation, 1933. In 
1934, production was stepped up to 
10,100, and in 1935, Brusskin told me, 
he hoped to double that figure, al- 
though the plan actually called for only 
15,000. (Output in 1935 was actually 
20,450, in 1936, 30,000. In 1937 the 
factory started mass production of a 
diesel tractor. Today, 80,000 power- 
ful tractors built in this plant alone are 
one of the biggest factors in producing 
the present record-breaking Soviet 
crops.—Ed. ) 

But | found Brusskin even more. in- 
terested in talking about the workers 
of the factory and their children than 
about production figures. He led me 
out to the balcony outside his office and 
pointed beyond the factory buildings to 
the workers’ town. 

“As you see,” he said, “we have built 
not only the plant, but workers’ houses, 
clubs, schools. We have made not only 
tractors, but new and better living con- 
ditions for our workers. Now we are 
preparing a big sport stadium for them. 
But you should see how we take care 
of our children. Eighty kilometers from 
here, on a beautiful mountain lake, we 
have built a camp for them. ‘Tomorrow 
night they will have their final celebra- 
tion before they come back to start 
school. It would be good if you could 
go there and see it. In fact, I urge you 
very strongly to stay an extra day so 
that you may see our children before 
YOUR ie 

I had made all my arrangements to 
leave that evening, but at Brusskin’s 
warm, hospitable insistence I was only 
too happy to stay over. He phoned im- 
mediately and made arrangements for 
a place for me in one of the cars. 

The next morning Giliov, head of 
the trade union committee of the fac- 
tory and Maximov, head of the union’s 
educational work, picked me up on 
their way out to the camp. With Giliov 
was his ten-year-old son, the spit of 
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Above — the new Diesel-motor caterpillar tractor now being turned out by the Stalin 
plant; left — Alexander Davidovich Brusskin; right — children of Cheliabinsk 
workers at camp 


his dad, dressed up in a fine new suit 
of clothes. On the way out, question- 
ing Giliov on the work of the unions, | 
heard from his lips the same story of 
increased attention to individual human 
needs. ‘The unions, he told me, were 
naturally deeply concerned with pro- 
duction problems. But no longer, he 
said, were the workers producing like 
mad so that at some future time they 
or their children would enjoy the fruits 
of this labor. Coupled with the drive 
for productivity was the concern for 
the worker as a human being, for his 
needs and the needs of his family here 
and now. This found expression in 
constantly increasing wages, lowered 
prices, more consumers’ goods. But, he 
explained, since these measures had not 
yet caught up with the ever-increasing 
demand for better living, the union had 
developed all sorts of methods, not ap- 
parent to the visitor at first glance, of 
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giving additional help. Giliov described, 
for example, the work of the trade 
union mutual aid committees which 
supplement social insurance in cases of 
special needs. Through this fund 
workers can get loans of two kinds, 


ay ‘ 


returnable” or “unreturnable,” de- 
pending on circumstances, and of course 
without interest, to pay for overcoats, 
cows or bicycles, prolonged visits to 
sanitaria, sets of furniture or new roofs 
for their houses. The union, too, sees 
to it that the workers have vegetable 
gardens to improve their diet, gets thea- 
tre companies to come out from Lenin- 
grad to enrich their cultural life, hires 
a physical culture instructor to develop 
their bodies. 

Through fields of sage brush, strong- 
smelling after rain, past many lakes 
and groves of birch, we came at last 
to a thick pine woods on the shore of a 
(Continued on page 32) 






















































































A VISIT TO 


THE BRISTOL 


By MARGARET I. LAMONT 


Editor’s Note: In the Zinoviev-Kameney trial held in August, 1936, Holzman testified 
that he had received certain instructions from Trotsky, and that in the autumn of 
1932 he had gone to the Hotel Bristol in Copenhagen where he had met Trotsky’s son, 


Sedov, who arranged the meeting with Trotsky. 


Trotsky’s friends, in their attempts 


to prove that the trials were framed and that Trotsky was innocent, publicized the fact 
that a Hotel Bristol in Copenhagen had burned down some years before this meeting 
was said to have taken place. It was established, however, that there was in 1932 a café 
named Bristol right beside the Grand Hotel in Copenhagen and having at that time 
a common inside entrance with it. Holzman might easily have remembered this as the 
Hotel Bristol. SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is very glad to offer this convincing evi- 
dence on the origin of the confusion between the Grand Hotel and the Bristol. 


AN various times when testimony in 
the earlier Moscow trials has 
been discussed there has been argument 
about the Bristol in Copenhagen, as to 
whether or not it was a hotel, a café, 
or a café connected with a hotel. When 
my husband and I were in Copenhagen 
early in June we saw, on one of the 
main streets, the Konditori Bristol, very 
near the Grand Hotel. We decided to 
take a few clear pictures and to try to 
establish to our own satisfaction the 
relationship, or lack of it, between the 
Bristol and the hotel near it. We won- 
dered whether there was a real possi- 
bility that the two might have become 
confused in the memory of a visitor, 
so that the hotel might have been re- 
membered as the Bristol, or the Kondi- 
tori itself identified with the hotel. 
Readers will recall that in March, 
1937, Sovier Russia Topay pub- 
lished a somewhat blurred picture of 
the Bristol showing it close to a hotel. 
The details of that picture were not 
very clear due to the fact that it was a 
cabled radio-photo. At the fifth ses- 
sion of the hearings held by the Dewey 
commission at Coyoacan, Mexico, from 
April 10-17, 1937, the lawyer, Albert 
Goldman, attempted in his testimony 
to discredit the value of the picture as 
proof, cast doubts upon its authentic- 
ity, and tried to show that there 
was not and could not have been any 
physical identification between the Kon- 
ditori Bristol and the hotel, nor any 
confusion of identification of the two 
in anyone’s mind. He offered an afh- 
davit from B. J. and Esther Field, 
stating that they had ‘visited the Bristol, 
that it was nothing but a candy-shop, 
and that it had no connection at all 
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with the hotel. Our pictures definite- 
ly correct their impression. 

The picture in Soviet Russia To- 
pay, although blurred, was accurate so 
far as it went. Our pictures show the 
buildings plainly, but we supplemented 
the evidence in the pictures by inquiries 
made of several people on the spot. The 
Konditori Bristol is a fairly large café 
and candy-shop. The café part of it, 
which is much larger than the candy- 
shop, extends all the way over to the 
building housing the Grand Hotel. The 
café part of the Bristol is thus right 
up against the hotel. On the street 
floor of the hotel there are two or three 
tiny shops, which do not go deep into 
the building at all, between the hotel 
lobby and the café. The café is deep, 
and impinges on the hotel behind the 
little shops. 

The name Konditori Bristol runs 
across the café and candy-shop. The 
word Bristol stands out most distinctly 
because the part of the building on 
which it is placed projects a few feet 
more out onto the sidewalk than the 
rest. As one looks at the Grand Hotel 
and the Konditori Bristol the name 
Bristol stands out from almost any 
vantage point except when one is look- 
ing directly up or down the sidewalk 
on that side of the street. The build- 
ing which houses the Konditori Bris- 
tol is a substantial, well-designed build- 
ing, flush up against the Grand Hotel, 
and might easily give an observer the 
impression that it is in itself a hotel or 
perhaps an extension of the Grand. By 
close examination of the picture it can 
be seen that the café part of the Bristol 
has the words Café—Restaurant—Con- 
cert on the front in block lettering. In 
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The Lamonts’ photograph of the Bristol 
Café at Copenhagen, taken in June, 1938 


answer to our inquiries we were told 
that up until about two years ago the 
Konditori Bristol, in particular the 
café, was under the management of the 
Grand Hotel, and that during that 
time there was an inside entrance from 
the hotel into the café. 

It seems to be definitely established, 
then, that there is a Bristol, that it 
was for several years directly connected 
with the hotel, and has always been 
next to it in back of the tiny fringe of 
shallow shops. In looking at the street, 
the signs and the hotel, café and candy- 
shop, we became convinced that a per- 
son might easily and naturally have 
confused the names of the hotel and the 
café and remembered the name of the 
Konditori Bristol as the name of the 
hotel next to it. It is humanly under- 
standable that such confusion could 
have occurred, And after our observa- 
tions on the spot, we felt that the case 
for such possible confusion was a 
good deal stronger than anyone had yet 
demonstrated. 

We feel that whoever studies our pic- 
tures must admit the validity of at least 
a large part of our observations. We 
submit what we believe to be the facts, 
in the hope that they may clarify, rather 
than to muddy further a much-argued 
point in the testimony of the Moscow 
trials and the hearings in Mexico. 
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HARVEST, 


S I write, the harvest is in full 
swing, a good harvest, the best 
this land has ever known. It looks 
as though last year’s figure of 113,- 
000,000 metric tons would be topped, 
and the pre-war record harvests of 
80,000,000 tons left forever far be- 
hind. Indications are that this year’s 
grain crop will amount to from 115,- 
000,000 to 130,000,000 tons. This 
means an even greater improvement 
over last year’s grain crop than the 
figures indicate, since the area sown 
to grain this year was cut down by 
several million acres in favor of an in- 
creased area for fodder crops, sugar 
beets, cotton and vegetables. 

This success is due directly to the 
collectivization of agriculture which 
has made possible modern, large scale 
farming with the universal application 
of scientific methods and machinery 
and the Soviet educational system 
which has trained the workers and spe- 
cialists necessary for the reconstruction 
of farming. 

Ninety-three per cent of the farm- 
ers of the USSR are organized in 243,- 
700 collective farms, and control 99.1 
per cent of the entire sown area. 
These farms are served by 6,319 state 
machine and tractor stations, MTS, 
fully equipped with modern machinery. 
The collectives and MTS by June of 
this year possessed 400,000 tractors, 
125,000 harvester combines, 825,000 
reaping machines, 400,000 threshing 
machines and 124,000 motor-trucks. 
Twenty—even ten—years ago Soviet 
peasants were still using 10,000,000 
wooden plows, 4,500,000 iron plows, 
18,000,000 wooden harrows and a 
negligible number of tractors. 

In 1923, a wagon with iron axles, 
boxings and tires was a novelty; and 
such complicated machines as mowers 
or horse-drawn rakes were extremely 
scarce in eastern Siberia. In Central 
Siberia 90 to 95 per cent of the grain 
crop was cut with the 2,000 year old 
curved sickle and the hay with scythes 
and gathered with wooden hand rakes 
and wooden forks. 

As late as 1934, few of the peasants 
in the area just south of the White 
Sea had ever run a mower or a horse- 
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1933 


An American farmer, 15 years in the USSR, describes how machines 
and schools have brought big crops and good life to Soviet farmers 


rake, much less ever hitched two horses 
abreast to a wagon or a sleigh. In 
the rich grain regions of the Black 
Sea district, there were some few mow- 
ers, binders and European threshers 
prior to 1928; perhaps up to 5 or 8 
per cent of what the district needed. 
Tractors, trucks and autos were as 
scarce as camels in America and there 
were absolutely no combines before 
1927 when Hal Ware brought a Case 
Combine into the Northern Caucasus. 

With practically the whole peasantry 
so little acquainted with modern farm 
machinery, the Soviets started in 1928 
on their campaign of organizing the 
fully mechanized collective and state 
farms. A bold move! And it took 
courage, firmness of purpose, patience 
and an unlimited faith in the common 
people of Russia to carry it through. 
The splendid, big, well-managed farms 
of Soviet Russia today with their pros- 
perous, happy populations are the glori- 
ous justification for carrying through 
this daring program. 

In 1927-28, Soviet agriculture was 
faced with two major problems; first, 
supplying the machinery for these big 
farms, and second, the people to man- 
age these farms and to run the new 
complex machines. Most people are 
acquainted with how the first problem 
was solved; few know how the second 
was handled and is being handled to- 
day. 

With the buying of foreign ma- 
chinery, mostly tractors, to start the 
work, perhaps 200 machinery experts 
and agricultural engineers came to the 
Soviet Union to give the first lessons 
in the operation and care of their 
machines. By the end of 1930, most 
of these had returned to their home 
countries. 

The old agricultural intelligentsia 
were almost as ignorant of the man- 
agement of big mechanized farms as 
the peasants were of the new ma- 
chinery. There was hardly an agri- 
cultural engineer in the whole coun- 
try. One thing had to be done and 
that quickly and on a large scale. That 
was to educate and train such people 
as we had, using such means as we 
possessed, and to prepare them to man- 
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age these farms and run these ma- 
chines, ) 

The few old auto and tractor driv- 
ers were pressed into service as instruc- 
tors; schools were started on the farms 
and in the towns and cities wherever 
there was a tractor or two available 
for training the new drivers. When ) 
the new tractors came, there were i} 
from two to three drivers ready for 
each of them. These were short- 
course, inexperienced drivers, but 
mostly young people, enthusiastic and 
anxious to learn more of these won- 
derful new machines. 

There were practically no engineers 
to take charge of the machinery of 
these farms. “Narkomsovhoz” (the 
Commissariat of State Farms) gath- 
ered together 400 to 500 of the best 
young mechanics from the factories in 
the large centers, brought them to the 
115,000 acre grain farm at Verblud 
near Rostov-on Don and started edu- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Pavilion of “Southern Naturalists and Zootechnicians” 
at the Moscow Agricultural Exhibition opening August 1st 


(Continued from page 17) 
cating them as agricultural engineers 
in a tent university. ‘The members of 
that group are now in charge of the 
machinery on large State farms scat- 
tered over the whole Soviet Union. 
The University is now housed in fine 
five and_ six-storied buildings, sur- 
rounded by trees and flowers where 
there was only bare prairie before and 
700 to 800 young people are study- 
ing there in six-year courses. Besides 
hundreds of farm workers are given 
short winter courses in all branches 
of farm work. 

Education and more education is the 
foundation of the Soviet’s success in 
agriculture. What has been done at 
Verblud is also being done on the 
State farms on a smaller scale through- 
out the Soviet Union. 

In November 1937, Comrade Yur- 
kin, Commissar of State Farms, gave 
some interesting figures on this phase 
of his department’s work. He stated 
that there were 1,701 State farms cul- 
tivating 26,200,000 acres, and of these 
735 were special cattle farms, 431 hog 
farms, 181 sheep farms and 16 reindeer 
farms grazing 55,000,000 acres of pas- 
ture land. ‘Thus there is an ever pres- 
ent problem of supplying the people to 
carry on the work, 

“Narkomsovhoz” has trained  2,- 
000,000 tractorists, 5,000 mechanics 
and 5,000 brigadiers (managers of 
farm sections of 2,500 to 5,000 acres) 
since 1928. Since 1932, 42,000 com- 
bine operators, 16,500 helpers and 
15,000 specialists, including 3,500 vet- 
erinaries, 7,500 live stock specialists, 
2,600 agronomists and 2,000 agricul- 
tural engineers have bee n trained. 

In 1937 there were £30,000 students 
in over 250 schools preparing for spe- 
cial or technical work on the State 
farms. 


The quarter of a million kolhozes are 
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spread over the whole of the 9,000 to 
10,000 rayons (counties) in the Soviet 
Union. Each of these rayons for the 
most part prepares its own specialized 
workers for its collective farms. 
Slavyansky Rayon in the lower Kuban 
will serve as a fair example. 

There are 36 collective farms in 
the rayon grouped around three Ma- 
chine Tractor Stations (MTS.). In 
Slavyanskaya, the county seat, these 36 
collectives have a grade school for 
“orown-ups,” members from 25 to 60 
years of age who previously had little 
Of these, 
150 are studying grade school sub- 
jects, mostly the three R’s. All ex- 
penses are paid by their respective 
collectives. 

A School of Horticulture has 150 
more young “kolhozniki”’ preparing 
for special work in managing orchards, 
vineyards, big vegetable gardens and 
silk plantations. They conduct also 
winter short courses of two and four 
weeks’ duration, accommodating 150 
more students at a time. When one 
group finishes, another takes its place 
without any stoppage in the school 
activity. 


chance for an education. 


Two hundred or more combines, 
400 to 500 tractors and about the same 
number of trucks come off the con- 
veyors of Soviet factories every day. 
Operators and helpers must be pre- 
pared for the combines and from two 
to three drivers for every tractor or 
truck, for these work two and three 
shifts per day in the Soviet Union. 

The MTS’s conduct their own 
courses for tractorists, combine oper- 
ators and helpers. Truck and auto 
drivers are trained more in the spe- 
cial schools in the large and secondary 
centers, Expenses are paid by the col- 
lectives or firms that must have the 
new drivers. 

Another highly important factor in 


Soviet agricultural progress has been 
the scientific and experimental work 
carried on by the collective farms 
themselves. All of them have their 
own “cottage laboratories,” scientific 
study circles and experimental plots. 
They study their own soil and weather 
conditions, keep a constant check on 
the quality of the work, and many 
important discoveries have come from 
these small beginnings. The “cot- 
tage laboratories’ have developed in 
many cases into regular scientific cen- 
ters, where courses are given for the 
farmers of the countryside. 

The All-Union agricultural exhibi- 
tion which opens in Moscow on Aug- 
ust Ist will be largely concerned with 
the achievements of Soviet agricul- 
tural science, and here one will see the 
work not only of those Soviet scientists 
who have gained world renown, but of 
the less well-known kolhoz scientists. 
The kolhozes have been competing for 
the honor of being represented at the 
exhibit, and the authorities have been 
hard put to it to select the best ones. 

With the basis in mechanization and 
trained personnel I have described it 
can easily be understood why we in 
the Soviet Union have such high hopes 
for this year’s harvest, and for ever 
richer harvests in the years to come. 
There are still many shortcomings, 
many defects that must be eliminated. 
But by and large the work this year 
was splendidly organized, and all the 
work has been performed much better 
than last year. In January the Gov- 
ernment started its campaign to help 
the farmers prepare for the spring 
work. All winter the campaign went 
on to have every bit of machinery in 
proper condition for the spring work. 
The kolhoz members were in fine spir- 
its everywhere because of their un- 
precedented incomes from last season’s 
harvest, and the increaesd material fa- 
cilities and enriched cultural life of 
the villages stimulated them to greater 
efforts. 

The Bukharinist wreckers did some 
damage, of course. There were in- 
stances of unfair expulsions \of kolhoz 
members, instances of unfair distribu- 
tion of kolhoz income in the case of 
some directors who used too much for 
capital expansion. But these matters 
were carefully investigated, and the 
situation was corrected through a Gov- 
ernment decree in April condemning 
expulsion of any kolhoz member with- 
out justifiable reason, and _ insisting 
that not less than 60 to 70 per cent 
(Continued on page 30) 
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An American scientist reviews a publication summar- 
izing the advances of science in a Socialist society 


HE occasion of this review is the 

appearance of a special number of 
the Russian magazine Priroda devoted 
to a 252-page summary of Soviet sci- 
ence during the last twenty years, The 
word priroda means nature. The maga- 
zine itself is a popular journal, but it 
is published by the Academy of Science 
of the USSR itself. The academicians, 
in other words, are mighty glad to talk 
to the public. Nay, they seem to be 
eager to do so. 

The reviewer has shown the Russian 
journal to some American scientists 
who can read no Russian. They all 
looked with a little surprise at the pic- 
tures of Lenin and Stalin, and their 
raised eyebrows indicated clearly the 
question, “Are they scientists?” It was 
explained to them that Marxism is a 
social science, as scientific in character 
as any science, that the thinking of 
these men is saturated with the scien- 
tific spirit, and that hence they are 
essentially the best friends that science 
in general can possibly have. 

That hurdle being cleared, they read 
the only English in the volume, the 
titles of an introduction and of twenty- 
one articles by leaders of research. One 
of the scientists remarked that Kuzmin, 
the author of the article on mathematics 
was a famous man; another pointed to 
Joffe’s name as that of an eminent 
physicist; still another praised Palladin 
as a biochemist and physical chemist 
of the highest rank, and so on and so 
on, One of them got the name of 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the entomologist, 
somewhat scrambled with that of the 
composer, since even scientists do not 
know all the famous scientists in re- 
lated fields. 

‘The summaries are readable and de- 
serve translation. Each has something 
to say about the aims of scientific re- 
search, Each describes a magnificent 
struggle against great odds to achieve 
present successes. Each points to a 
glorious future, 

Academician V. L. Komarov dis- 
cusses the science of Stalin’s epoch. The 
development of science is presented as 
a problem of the revolution and, in- 
deed, as one of its important tasks! 
When this was translated to the Ameri- 
can scientific workers it struck them 
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as quite unheard of. All they could 
think of was the fact that at some time 
or other the founder of modern chem- 
istry, Lavoisier, lost his head to a 
revolutionary crowd of a kind and that 
in general they expected revolutionaries 
to guillotine scientists. They had to be 
reminded of the benevolent attitude of 
the American revolutionaries to science, 
as represented by Benjamin Franklin 
in that day. Of course in the USSR 
there was considerable sabotage against 
the new order on the part of scientists, 
especially those who thrived on tsarism 
and clericalism, but science was prom- 
inently on the order of the day in spite 


of all that. 


Top picture — A. A. Borisiak, head of the 
Paleontological Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. Below — Prof. 
Komarov, President of the Academy of 
Sciences, and member of the Supreme 
Soviet, casting his ballot in the last elections 
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By LUCRETIUS SMITH 


The next point made by Komarov 
also proved shocking to some of the 
reviewer's conservative friends. ‘The 
keynote of Soviet science is the insep- 
arable organic bond between theory and 
practice. Pure scientists here have been 
brought up on a notion that practice 
interferes with theory. When someone 
wishes to flatter a scientist hereabouts 
he calls him “a modern monk,” imply- 
ing that somehow or other he has 
separated himself from life in order to 
study, contemplate and make great dis- 
coveries in solitude. A very fine picture 
indeed! But, as it happens, that is not 
the way in which great discoveries are 
made. The myth is exploded right in 
our midst. The foremost American 
Nobel laureates, such as Langmuir and 
Davisson, have been employed in indus- 
trial research laboratories, and even 
when working in universities have 
drawn their inspiration from practical 
advances. It was explained to our 
friends that Marxists have known this 
for a hundred years. 
ivory towers of science in a well func- 
tioning society. ‘Theory needs practice, 


There are no 


practice needs theory. 

It is necessary to remark here that 
it is high time that people got over a 
notion that Soviet science is exclusively 
practical. From a Marxist and revo- 
lutionary angle that would be as serious 
a deviation as exclusive stress on being 
useless and abstract beyond any rhyme 
or reason. Science is not a mere tool, 
as it is in the hands of Fascism, but is 
a reflection of the progress of humanity 
itself. Its evolution is a mirror of the 
evolution of mankind. 

Small wonder then that the number 
of contributions by Soviet scientists has 
risen rapidly. In mathematics the last 
twenty years outdid a century follow- 
ing Euler. Whole armies of workers 
sprang up. ‘The reporting scientists 
cannot cover the entire field in the 
space assigned to them. The highlights 
indicate a restless, eager interest in 
every aspect of science. There is a fre- 
quent reference to the slogan: “to catch 
up to and outstrip the foreign workers.”’ 

Take astronomy. ‘Technical mat- 
ters galore, yet also others were consid- 
ered. The astronomy dedicated to the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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IN SEARCH OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


By H. D. WENDELL 


Y friend, who liked to be called 
Johnny by his English-speaking 
acquaintances, was twenty. He spoke 
American English well because much 
of his boyhood was spent in Japan, 
where he attended St. Joseph’s School. 
His father had been a member of the 
Soviet Trade Delegation in ‘Tokyo. 
He had just graduated from a leading 
Moscow Technicum, 
| thought of the lads ‘‘commencing” 
that Fall from London University, 
McGill, Chicago U. and C.C.N.Y.— 
thousands them 
educated to the hilt in all the profes- 
To 
To pull strings for meagre 
internships, to make the rounds of the 
bond houses and advertising agencies, 
to be put on waiting lists miles long 
or to hunt with scant chance of suc- 
cess a mere job wholly unrelated to 
the fund of wisdom acquired by four 
or six years of expensive grinding. 
Upon the ‘Technicum, 
Johnny’s worry was not to find a job. 
It was which one to take. Most of 


upon thousands of 


sions, the arts and the sciences. 
do what? 


finishing 
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his class-mates had already made up 
their minds. Indeed, many of them 
had pledged themselves to jobs before 
entering the school. They had come 
from Stalingrad, ‘Tiflis, Archangel, 
Vladivostok, whence they were sent to 
train for jobs that needed to be filled. 
Others were going on to higher in- 
stitutes, But Johnny had been abroad 
with his family a great deal and had 
no specific obligations. 

From his earliest days he had been 
fascinated by flying. He told me 
about it in my room at the Moskva. 
His father thought his knowledge of 


languages indicated the Diplomatic 
School, but left it entirely up to 
Johnny. ‘Three days later he called 


me to have tea with him at the Metro- 
pole side-walk café. He joyfully an- 
nounced that he had been enrolled in 
the Red Army Aeronautics Institute as 
a cadet. 


HE itinerant traveler in the 
Soviet Union is not often im- 
pressed by one of the most salient dif- 


“Help Wanted” Ads 


From a recent issue of Vecher- 
naya Moskva, Moscow evening 
daily newspaper 
The advertisements shown here 
are not merely for one or several 
carpenters, machinists, etc., but 
for carpenters and machinists 
—it being unnecessary to limit 
the number since they cannot 
get enough anyhow. Other ads 
are for sorters, loaders, statis- 
ticians, chemists, office workers, 
calculators, rubber specialists, 
chauffeurs. Some of the com- 
panies offer free training with 
stipends 


ferences in the life there from that in 
other countries. But one who. tarries 
and gets to know people finds it diffi- 
cult to avoid amazement at the fact 
that one never meets anyone who is 
“at liberty.” It strikes you with sud- 
den force when you think of home 
and your friends and acquaintances, 
so many of whom are at loose ends. 

I asked Tonia about it. I said, 
“Look, Tonia, it can’t be as marvelous 
as all that. I know there is a short- 
age of workers, especially skilled and 
educated ones, I’ve seen the figures 
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showing how industrial employment 
has increased a hundred per cent and 
all that. But surely there must be 
some unemployed.” 

Tonia, who is young enough not to 
remember much about pre-revolution- 
ary days, looked at me querulously and 
simply said, “No.” 

“Now let’s take an example,” I 
went on, eager to make my point. 
“You have here, I’m sure, just as we 
have at home, at least a few of the 
old-fashioned _—_ glass-blowers. You 
know, the fellows whose cheeks look 
like deflated balloons. Well, along 
comes a machine that makes ten thou- 
sand pieces of glass-ware to their one. 
They don’t know how to do anything 
but blow glass. What becomes of 
them ?” 

I thought her glance had just a 
touch of pity in it when she began to 
enlighten this benighted outlander. 
‘They have their union. Every worker 
is a member of a union, ‘They go to 
work at the new machines, Or if they 
are too old to learn fresh, they can 
apply for their pensions. Or they can 
get jobs somewhere else.’ 

‘Tonia reached down and whisked 
a folded newspaper off the table. She 
turned to the last page. “See, this 
is the Vechernaya Moskva, our eve- 
ning paper. This column, this column 
and this, they are all advertisements 
for workers. All kinds of workers, 
common labor, office workers, men of 
all different kinds of trades, technicians 
of all kinds.” 

“Yes,” I said ruefully, “I remem- 
ber when we had something like that.” 

Then I got mischievous. “But 
what if a man can’t find the job he 
wants ? 


’ 


Say he has a passion for do- 
ing nothing but mounting butterflies ?” 

‘Tonia took it in her stride. “I 
imagine he could find such a job with 
one of the scientific institutes.” 

“But what if he couldn’t?” 

“Then I am afraid he would have 
to get rid of his passion, because he 
would hungry.” 
“No work, no eat,” I said, abbrevi- 
ating the well-known, “He who does 
not—” 

“No work, no eat,” ‘Tonia said 
slowly, enjoying the unfamiliar con- 
densation, 


soon become very 


USED sometimes to drop into the 
Chamber of Commerce building 
just off Red Square. In the exhibition 
hall there is a gigantic relief map of 
the USSR. Alongside is a_ switch- 
box with rows of buttons. Press the 
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one marked wheat and half a continent 
seems to light up. Press the one for 
iron and irregular red splotches are 
illuminated in the Urals, the Don 
Basin, in Crimea, the Caucasus and 
far off Kamchatka on the Pacific. And 
so on for other treasures whose total 
is greater than that in all the land 
North of the Panama Canal. 

You think of those treasures North 
of Panama. The copper hill at Butte 
working quarter time, tractors rusting 
in Kansas fields, idleness on the Me- 
saba Range, Pennsylvania coal down 
fifty per cent. 

Then you look back at the relief 
map of the USSR. There are the 
wheatfields of the steppeland, their 
new copper mines in Kazakstan, there 
is Magnitogorsk, the iron mountain, 
there is the rich coal land of the Don 
Valley. All working feverishly to 
produce. ‘They seemed to cry out 
“Give us men, give us women, trained 
or untrained, we want workers!” 

With me, before the map, was a 
friend from home who had been in 
the USSR a long time. 

“You've been asking about the lack 
of unemployment here,’ he - said. 
‘“’That’s part of your answer. A hun- 
dred and seventy-five million seems 
like a lot of people. But you’re look- 
ing at a seventh of all the land there 
is. The other part of the answer is 
that there simply can’t be such a thing 
as over-production, In other coun- 
tries there is over-production when it 
isn’t profitable for private owners to 
produce any more. Here, that time 
can never come. ‘There are no pri- 
vate owners and profits are plowed 
back into further production.” 

“Yes,” I said, “Lenin was a great 


y = 
guy. 


IKITINA was a beautiful girl. 
it We were introduced on the 
beach at Yalta, in the Crimea. She 
was from Kharkov down for six weeks 
in the Black Sea sun. Her husband 
was a machinist in the Kharkov loco- 
He was over at Sochi 
in his union’s sanitarium. We man- 
aged in German and I asked her how 
her husband happened to be a ma- 
chinist. 

“Because he likes it. And he has a 
very responsible position.” 

“But he is only a machinist, how 
can his job be so responsible? Surely 
a man with such a charming and in- 
telligent wife could get a better job 
than that” and I thought, uh! huh!, 
when you come right down to it, may- 


motive works, 
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be you can’t have the job you like 1 
best, maybe there would be a little 
unemployment around here if— 

But she went on quickly, “Oh, 
Nikitin is very important. He is chair- 
man of his shop committee and he 
is a Stakhanovite. When the plant 
was first built he went to work there 
to help get it started because he knew 
how important it was. Maybe some- 
time he will take another job, but he 
is needed in the shop and he will stay 
there until he is satisfied he is not 


‘needed so much.” 


That was an aspect of employment 
with a very, very strange angle. He 
stays as a machinist because the shop 
needs him. He could get another job, 
the papers were full of them. 

Just then a very graceful young 
lady came up. She was almost as 
beautiful as Nikitina. “This is Vera, 
she is in our Kharkov Ballet.” 

“Oh,” I said to Nikitina. “Are you 
a dancer too?” 

“No,” she laughed, “I am a’ de- 
signer of locomotive boilers.” 


Top picture — A textile worker of the 
Ivanovo - Voznesensk plant. Below — 
Mathilda Gutnikova, Moscow factory 
technician, and member of an Aeroclub 
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SOVIET MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


By BEATRICE STERN 


A comprehensive survey of teaching methods, subjects 
taught and the ways of teachers and pupils in Soviet schools 


CHOOL had begun two weeks 

earlier and down the wide sunlit 
corridors you could hear recitations 
coming from open doorways. Middle 
School No. 2 in Kiev, the Ukrainian 
SSR, was in session on this afternoon 
in late September and 300 boys and 
girls ranging in age from 8 to 18 
years were in their classrooms and 
laboratories learning, in their native 
tongue of Ukrainian history, mathe- 
In the library 
on the third floor children were quietly 
working at the tables or were placing 
inquiries at the reference desk. In the 
gymnasium a game of handball was 
going on. 


matics, science and art. 


Hung along the main cor- 
ridor were drawings of the children and 
miniature models of scenes from the 
works of Pushkin, 

In a word, here was a school that 
to all appearances might be any school 
located anywhere in the world. But 
no. Before very long features reveal 
it a Soviet school, features that bring 
out Soviet ideas, 

There was a room, for example, on 
the fourth floor, that for. convenience’s 
sake may be called the “good teaching 
methods and materials’? room. Here 
were hung charts, ‘diagrams,*maps, out- 
lines that teachers of thescheol had 
discovered, worked out and used with 
good results in their classroom teach- 
ing. In glass cases along the walls were 
projects that children had made indi- 
vidually and collectively at the encour- 
agement of the teacher. 

These creative methods and materials 
were now available to all; any teacher 
might adopt them in her regular class- 
room work. This pooling of good 
teaching methods and exchange of 
teaching experience is characteristic of 
the Soviet school. ‘Teachers do not 
guard their “trade” secrets for self- 
advancement. They do not compete 
with one another for prestige or pro- 
fessional rating by showing each oth- 
er up when the director comes around 
to rate the quality and _progressive- 
ness of their instruction. 

A teacher is allowed time several 
periods monthly to visit the classrooms 
of fellow teachers in the school, neigh- 
borhood or city. She is encouraged to 
sit in on other teachers’ classes for a 
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fresh view of subject presentation. It 
keeps her alert and compels her to test 
the work of others against her own, At 
the periodic school production meet- 
ings, a report on what she has seen will 
bring out the good along with the ques- 
tionable, and her critical estimation of 
those methods will help a fellow teacher 
keep an objective view of herself. 

A Soviet teacher is subject to the 
criticism of her pupils as well. Not 
that a child may challenge a teacher in 
the classroom or after school hours. 
But at student production meetings he 
may raise the question of a teacher’s 
inefhciency. If the charges seem rea- 
sonable to classmates, the matter will 
be brought to the attention of the stu- 
dent Pioneer leader, usually a mature 
student of the upper grades, who will 
bring it to the school director or fac- 
ulty member charged with such duties. 
The matter will then be taken up with 
the teacher concerned and efforts made 
to discover the source of trouble. If 
there seems to be a misunderstanding, 
the teacher and her students will meet 
to discuss the differences freely. No 
feelings are hurt, no antagonisms spring 
up. 

It is all in the spirit of self-criticism, 
and moreover the teacher has the ad- 
vantage of knowing how her pupils 
honestly feel about her work. ‘The So- 
viet teacher has not much chance of 
becoming isolated or rigidly set in her 
ways. 

So that teaching standards may con- 
stantly rise and teachers grow pro- 
gressively better, pedagogy courses in 
different fields, courses in political econ- 
omy and Marxian philosophy are open 
to them. Lectures on subjects of im- 
portance to teachers are available at 
the local university and teachers’ club. 

Furthermore, teachers’ conferences, 


to which teachers from all over the 


‘Union come to exchange methods and 
enrich their own teaching experience, 
are held in Moscow at the close of the 
school year. Here leading educators 
and specialists in pedagogy and school 
problems give the teacher further op- 
portunity to keep abreast with modern 
pedagogy. 

A feature of this model Soviet school 
that unfailingly impresses visitors is the 


excellent equipment and _ materials 
throughout the classrooms and science 
laboratories. A globe for every child 
in the geography room, plenty of maps, 
charts and models; in the biology lab- 
oratories a wealth of living fauna and 
flora and even a human skeleton when 
the children get round to studying the 
human organism. ‘The visitor cannot 
help feeling that in the Soviet educa- 
tion budget the children and their needs 
are given prime consideration, and are 
deemed more important than beau- 
tiful expensive buildings, though there 
is no dearth of good substantial build- 
ing now going on for the pupils, whose 
numbers have increased four times as 
compared with figures before the Rev- 
olution. More schools have been built 
in the last two decades than tsarist 
Russia built in two centuries. The 
school construction plans covered by 
State funds for 1937-38 included 2,536 
schools to be built in the rural areas 
accommodating 663,740 pupils, and 
1,077 schools accommodating 553,950 
pupils for the urban areas. Other 
buildings are to be erected from local 
funds. 

The total expenditure for popular 
education in the State budget came to 
18,269,000 rubles, which included 6,- 
179,000 rubles for teachers’ salaries, 
school equipment, etc. Last year’s ex- 
penditure was 13,915,000 rubles, in- 
cluding 5,300,000 rubles for teachers’ 
salaries, school equipment, etc. 

Soviet children beginning school at 
eight years of age are introduced to sci- 
ence—elementary biology—in the third 
grade and have five years of labora- 
tory work in the lower school, includ- 
ing chemistry and physics or an elec- 
tive of astronomy for promising stu- 
dents. Chemistry and physics laborato- 
ries are similarly richly equipped and 
a microscope for each child, in this 
model school in Kiev, was considered a 
requisite for good work. 

The middle school curriculum, and 
this Kiev school conducting its classes 
in Ukrainian was of the standard type, 
includes native language, arithmetic, 
history, geography, drawing, singing, 
Russian, natural science in the elemen- 
tary grades. Algebra, geometry, physics, 
chemistry, social science, mechanical 
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Above—Physics class 


students ready to vote 


drawing and the Constitution are added 
in the upper grades. A foreign lan- 
guage—French, German or English— 
is begun in the fifth grade. Ancient 
languages are postponed for the higher 
school. Physical culture is a require- 
ment throughout the lower school 
course, 

History has come very much to the 
forefront in the curriculum with the 
publication of A. Shestakov’s ‘Short 
Course in the History of the USSR.” 
History teachers conferred on the pre- 
sentation of the material at the open- 
ing of the last school year and planned 
tying up recitations with excursions 
to local historical places of interest. 
One of the Leningrad school teachers 
spoke enthusiastically of the possibili- 
ties such supplementary excursions of- 
fered, such as recreating in model, 
sketch and dramatization _ historical 
events that caught the imagination of 
the child. 

History is taught from the Marxian 
viewpoint. Events are presented as the 
results of methods of labor and produc- 
tion and the class struggle emphasized. 
The study of history begins with prim- 
itive man in the fifth year and con- 
tinued through the ninth covers Roman 
history, the Crusades, Middle Ages, 
the Industrial Revolution, French Rev- 
olution, Modern history and history of 
the USSR. The importance of teach- 
ing history dramatically is emphasized. 

Physics is taught in two cycles. In 
the sixth and seventh years the first cy- 
cle covers the elements of mechanics, 
heat, electricity and light. In the eighth, 
ninth and tenth years, the second cycle 
returns to these topics and reconsiders 
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in Moscow School No. 110. Below—a group of high school 





for the first time. Right—chemistry lesson in a Leningrad school 


them in greater detail and in more pre- 
cise mathematical fashion; the approach 
becomes more analytical and algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry are used to 
derive theoretic relations. 

The order of the topics—mechanics, 
heat, electricity, light—is planned on 
the basis of Engel’s theory of “increas- 
ing complexity of motion” which in 
mechanics means dealing with motion 
of large and bulky objects, in heat the 
motion of molecules or atoms, in elec- 
tricity the motion of electrons, in light 
the motion of short electromagnetic 
waves—a theory accepted by Soviet 
educators. 

All physics teaching is dominated by 
the Marxian principle of the unity 
of theory and practice, and hence, 
practical accomplishments in the physics 
laboratory are always combined with 
the necessary theoretic explanations. 
The development of physics is studied 
against its historical-economic — back- 
ground, 

In chemistry the laboratory approach 
is basic and much laboratory experi- 
ment is carried on in addition to dem- 
onstration. 
are vital to any generalizations. Ex- 
cursions to chemical plants and facto- 
ries supplement laboratory work of the 
seventh class in which the study of 
substances and their transformation is 
made. In the eighth year the study of 
non-metals is continued, chemical an- 
alysis in the ninth and organic chemis- 
try in the tenth. 

Four years of general science are 
requisite to the study of physics and 
chemistry. 

In language 


study, creative free 
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Concrete observed facts , 


games, talks and excursions accompany 
formal reading, writing and grammar. 
The children frequently act individu- 
ally and collectively scenes from their 
school life. 

Literature study is begun with mod- 
ern authors because they touch upon 
the pupil’s own life. Following this 
the syllabus covers writers of the past— 
Pushkin, ‘Turgenev, Nekrassov—the 
development of Soviet literature, West- 
ern European literature, literature of 
the period of the breaking up of feu- 
dalism, of the period of political reac- 
tion, etc. Shakespeare’s “Othello” is 
presented as illustrative of the decline 
of feudalism and the new bourgeois 
outlook. Byron is studied as repre- 
sentative of the period following the 
industrial revolution in England. 

To cite one more subject, let us take 
geography as it is taught from the third 
class on. Activity forms an integral 
part of physical and economic geogra- 
phy instruction. Maps, charts and 
models are made by pupils and groups, 
and excursions taken to factories and 
museums. 

Thirteen- to eighteen-year-old pupils 
also have an opportunity to discover 
their technical aptitudes in the school’s 
specially equipped workshops. Here 
they study the structure of machines, 
learn to work with drilling and milling 
machines, do electric planing and saw- 
ing. In the advanced classes pupils 
even make machine parts, steam engines 
and boilers. 

In the seventh class, fourteen-year- 
old pupils begin to specialize in the sub- 
jects they like best. A consultation 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A Handbook on the 
Soviet Stage 


By MARGARET LARKIN 


THEATRE AT THE LEFT, By Ben 
HW’. Brown, 105 pp. Published by The 
Booke Shop, Providence, R. I. 


HE author of this excellent little 

handbook on the Soviet theatre an- 
nounces his intention in a_ prefatory 
note. “It is hoped that the general 
reader, unfamiliar with the very foreign 
ideals of utilitarian aesthetics, may gain 
a more sympathetic understanding of 
this mighty and confusing movement in 
stagecraft and a more enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of (not necessarily a belief in) 
the different but idealistic standards of 
this Theatre at the Left.” 

In spite of this cautious beginning, 
Professor Brown seems to have been a 
warmly sympathetic observer. With a 
few minor exceptions, and one rather 
major exception, his interpretations and 
judgments of Soviet life as revealed by 
the theatre, can stand unchallenged. 

In two valuable opening chapters, “A 
Theatre Emerges” and “The State as 
Producer,” Professor Brown discusses 
the basic point of view of a theatre 
which operates for the enjoyment and 
education of the people, rather than for 
the profit of a professional producer. 
He tells of the Soviet theatre’s vast 
scope, professional and amateur; of its 
rich repertory which permits two or 
three productions of the same play to be 
shown at one time in theatres of differ- 
ing aesthetic approach; of its interest in 
experiment; of its great collectives of 
theatre workers and their devotion to 
their craft. He points out clearly how 
this theatre is the product of a collec- 
tive society, sensitively reflects it, and 
is growing with it. 

Although he gives no indication of 
knowing that “social theatres” exist in 
America also, Professor Brown has 
written a sort of credo for them in his 
first two chapters. The American the- 
atres are weak; they are amateur for 
the most part; they are harassed by 
financial struggles; yet they spring from 
the same well. Identification with the 
masses of people is their aim, too, and 
though they were not built on a Russian 
model, many of their artistic problems, 
their inner relationships, and their rela- 
tion to their audiences, parallel the Rus- 
sian. “The new theatre does not be- 
lieve in escapist art.” “To change life, 
the theatre must stress the mass rather 
than the individual.” “Art that is strong 
and vital cannot be pessimistic.” These 
conceptions are common to the tiny so- 
cial theatres of America as well as to 
the mighty theatre of the Soviet Union. 

The main part of the handbook is a 
quick survey of the repertory of the 
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Soviet theatre. Mr. Brown reviews 
scores of plays, telling what they are 
about, what significance they have had 
in that fast-changing society, notable 
facts about their production, etc. This 
makes surprisingly pleasant reading, for 
he has subdivided the vast subject into 
categories that permit him to trace the- 
atre history, and remark on the develop- 
ment of aesthetic theories as he goes 
along. There are chapters on the chil- 
dren’s theatre, the provincial theatres, 
the musical play and ballet. Then fol- 
low three chapters in which plays are 
grouped according to their subjects: 
“Old Wine in New Bottles” illumines 
the Soviet theatre’s treatment of the 
classics, both Russian and European. 
Modern historical plays are discussed as 
“Plays Born of Revolution.” In “Plays 
of Changing Sentiments,” Professor 
Brown interprets those Soviet plays that 
most truly reflect the new society. These 
are the plays that cannot be trans- 
planted to capitalist countries. Either 
they are misunderstood or have no in- 
terest at all for foreign spectators be- 
cause they take for granted an entirely 
different background and set of mores. 
Or they may seem to be anti-Soviet 
when transplanted, because of vigorous 
thrusts at shortcomings in the Soviet 
society. Professor Brown sets each play 
in its social matrix; he succeeds brilliant- 
ly in relating the theatre to its nurturing 
society in this chapter. 

In his final chapter, “Wheat from 
Chaff,” Professor Brown falls into the 
only serious fallacy of the book. He 
tries to make a link between the admit- 
ted weakness of Soviet dramaturgy, and 
its socialist content. This is the way 
he lists his complaint: “Playwrights are 
self-consciously circumscribed by the 
strictures of the collective philosophy; 
characterizations slump into types and 
caricatures; structure is generally inefh- 
cient.” The American theatre of the 
left has faced these very same charges 
from its earliest beginnings; critics of 
the Soviet theatre draw their parallels 
from “Peace on Earth” and “Bury the 
Dead” to prove that propaganda ruins 
art in the Soviet Union—and vice versa. 
So what about this question of the 
“strictures of a collective philosophy” 
and its effect on playwrights? 

It seldom occurs to theatre critics un- 
til they encounter a strange philosophy, 
that every dramatist in the world writes 
inside the philosophy of his times and of 
his class. If they remain unconvinced, 
they assume that the foreign ideology— 
not their own bias—is responsible. “I 
grew up within a stone’s throw of the 
scene of this play and I never saw any- 
thing like it,” a petulant critic wrote of 
a Theatre Union play. It was bad 
drama, and unbelievable, to him because 
he had never seen it in real life, and he 
had not seen it under his own nose be- 
cause he was raised a southern Bourbon. 


Brown is less naive—he 
has made an earnest effort to avoid 
damning the Soviet theatre for what it 
has to say, but even he condemns one 
Soviet play for “too much Communist 
ideology.” I believe that he overstresses 
the “strictures of a collective philosophy” 
as a cause of weakness among the play- 
wrights. His own description of the 
wide range and variety of Soviet sub- 
ject matter inside the philosophy, belies 
his point. 

Professor Brown ascribes weakness of 
characterization in Soviet plays to the 
same cause. No doubt characterizations 
do “slump into types and caricatures in 
Soviet drama,” as they are indeed likely to 
do on all the stages of the world. To 
create living, breathing people in litera- 
ture is the work of genius in anybody’s 
language. Professor Brown gives credit 
to the brilliant few who have reached 
the mark, but he is confused, it seems 
to me, when he cites “too much ideology” 
as the reason for failures. The Soviet 
novel, which is richer in characteriza- 
tion, is created out of a comparable 
amount of ideology. 

In judging the stature of a character, 
as in judging a play as a whole, so much 
depends upon the vantage point. I re- 
member a significant little happening in 
the Theatre Union audience, when a 
southern tenant farmer came to see his 
first professional show, “Black Pit.” A 
good many critics had singled out the 
character of the mine superintendent as 
a prime example of exaggerated char- 
acter drawing, due to too much ideol- 
ogy. But the southerner spoke of him 
to the author, saying, “Where did you- 
all meet up with my ridin’ boss?” 

Still the teasing question remains: why 
must ingenious and splendid productions 
be lavished on weak plays? For the 
Soviet theatre leaders admit the weak- 
ness of their dramaturgy. Why has 
acting, directing, staging, so far out- 
stripped the play itself? 

There are a number of factors in- 
volved, none absolutely conclusive, but 
all fitting in with what we know here of 
how playwrights work, both in the 
commercial and social theatres. 

The staging of a play requires the co- 
operation of a large number of people 
working harmoniously together. In the 
commercial theatre there seldom is any 
continuity of effort; the show is cast in 
a week or two, rehearses for four 
weeks, and plays as long as there is a 
profit. Wherever theatre people have 
been able to band themselves together 
for longer periods than the profit system 
ordinarily allows, productions have im- 
proved. Everyone admits that the col- 
lective way of working, the possibility 
of taking plenty of time on preparing 
productions, the opportunity to play in 
repertory, are the reasons for the great 
advances in theatre technique, for the 
variety and vitality of Soviet producing. 


Professor 
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This side of the theatre has benefited 
most from its nourishing collective so- 
ciety. 

On the other hand, writing a play is 
essentially a lonely task. However much 


collective criticism, economic security, 
and audience response the playwright 
receives under the Soviet system, the 


play is still the creation of a single in- 
dividual. It stands or falls on his talent, 
on his ability to formulate what he 
thinks about life in dramatic terms. 

Every artist in the Soviet Union has 
been faced with changing values, with a 
society in flux. But the art of play- 
wrighting requires succinct statement to 
a greater degree than do other literary 
forms. And far from being cut and 
dried and _ crystallized into definite 
‘strictures,’ many questions in the Soviet 
Union remain hazy. Human relation- 
ships, especially, are changing, and hu- 
man relationships are the stuft of drama, 
the very material out of which plays are 
cut. When these become clearer and 
when the playwrights have had time to 
breathe them into their own systems, 
it seems to me that scripts will improve, 
just as we see them improve in the 
American social theatre as the move- 
ment grows older and our far simpler 
problems are clarified. 

An additional confusing factor in 
Soviet dramaturgy has been the very ex- 


perimentation which Professor Brown 
praises in other connections. Experi- 
ments in mass drama, in_ historical 


panoramas on the stage, in all sorts of 
stylization, have broken up the accepted 
play forms, and created new problems 
for the playwrights. The Soviet stage 
has done a service to the world stage in 
formulating new theatrical theories. But 
the correctness or usefulness of an 
aesthetic theory cannot’ be solved 
theoretically, and it has taken a quantity 
of bad playwrighting to sift to the bot- 
tom of some of the Russian varieties. 
Actually there is too much head-wag- 
ging over the Soviet theatre’s lack of 
great playwrights. The cry that there 
are no good plays and no good play- 
wrights is heard on every Rialto in the 
world. On how many pieces of theatri- 


cal junk have Katherine Cornell and 
Guthrie McClintoc expended their tal- 
ents, for instance? The struggling 
American social theatre is constantly 
hampered by lack of good scripts. In 
the Soviet Union, too, there are not 
enough plays to go around. But we 
need not assume, with the Soviet Union’s 
critics, that the new society, which re- 
leases the genius of the people, is re- 
sponsible for holding back talent among 
the playwrights. Some great figures have 
arisen—others will come to dramatize 
their times. Professor Brown makes 
this a prediction, and closes his useful 
little book with an encomium to the 
Soviet theatre as an institution. 


Soviet Anti-War Film 


Ir War Comes Tomorrow! Produced by 
Mosfilm, Moscow, USSR, under the 
supervision of E. Dzigan. Directed by 
L. Antsipolovski, G. Berezko and N. 


Karmaczinski. 


‘°F War Comes Tomorrow,” the lat- 
est Soviet picture to be exhibited in 
this country, is a documentary film, but a 
new kind of documentary film. Taking 
the picturization of recent Red Army 
manoeuvres as its material, it projects 
them into the future to depict a possible 
war; and therewith reads a lesson to the 
people of the Soviet Union and of those 
other countries where it will be seen. 

Its lesson is of the need to prepare 
against fascist aggression which is moving 
ever more rapidly towards provoking a 
world conflagration. To prepare well, so 
that the fascists may be prevented from 
starting this conflagration; to prepare 
well, so that if, in spite of everything, 
they do plunge the world into the horrors 
of war, peace may be restored as early as 
possible by the utter defeat of fascism and 
the victory of the side of democracy and 
progress. 

The film minces no words as to the 
quarter from which the threat of war 
comes. In an introductory statement it 





describes itself as “an answer to a threat: 
the oft-repeated threat of fascist coun- 
tries, made not only against the Soviet 
Union, but also against world peace and 
democracy.” Throughout the picture, the 
“hypothetical” enemy bears swastikas on 
its arms and speaks in German. 

The picture does not glorify war. It 
does not hesitate to depict the horrors of 
war, the destruction which the Red Army 
itself will have to wreak in the course of 
successfully resisting the enemy and 
crushing him on his own soil. For this 
frank portrayal, the producers deserve all 
credit. 

But at the same time it doés not stand 
in impotent dismay before war’s horrors. 
It has the courage to face them and to 
steel its audiences to face them. If fasc- 
ism uses weapons of steel, the democratic 
peoples of the world must fight back with 
steel equally well tempered, confident in 
the knowledge that when fascism is 
crushed once and for all, a new and bet- 
ter world will be built on its ruins. 

Because it teaches the world how fasc- 
ist aggression must be fought, without 
shedding helpless tears over the inevitable 
bitterness of that fight, “If War Comes 
Tomorrow” stands out above other anti- 
war pictures produced here and in other 
countries, in which sentimental pacifist 
moods prevail. It sins, no doubt. on the 
side of picturing the defeat of fascism tvo 
easily and expeditiously accomplished. 
But when one sees the attack of the 
mammoth high speed Soviet tanks, the 
charge of Budenny’s cavalry, the Red 
planes in mass formation, with men like 
the transpolar fliers Gromov and Yuma- 
shev in the cockpit, one knows that the 
Soviet Union does not underestimate the 
power of fascism, however the directors 
of this film may have been at fault in this 
particular. 

In their efforts to awaken their fellow- 
countrymen to the necessity of an active 
struggle against fascist aggression, now, 
before it is too late, American anti-fasc- 
ists will be aided by “If War Comes 
Tomorrow,” a Soviet contribution to the 
world-wide fight for peace and freedom 
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A scene from the Azerbaidjanian opera “Koer Ogly” during a performance in Moscow 
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A Reply to Maleolm Cowley 


the Civil War? 
that the Right Oppositionists were ambi- 
tious bureaucrats rather than Bolsheviks. 
Third, that their essential aim was to 


N our May issue we published a 

statement by American progressives 
on the Moscow trials. The statement 
pointed out that while the validity of the 
trials was generally recognized and the 
guilt of the defendants established, the 
various “interpretations” of the trials 
were creating a false impression and ob- 
scuring the truth about the achievements 
of the Soviet Union. Those achievements 
were enumerated in the statement. The 
political degeneration of the leading de- 
fendants was traced from their earlier 
opposition to the Leninist policies on 
which the success of the revolution de- 
pended, to the point where they became 
allies of fascism. The use made by the 
fascists of anti-Soviet propaganda to fur- 
ther their reactionary aims everywhere 
was analyzed. The statement ended with 
these words: 

“American liberals must not permit their 
sutlook on these squestions to be confused, 
nor allow their recognition of the place of 
the Soviet Union in the international fight 
of democracy against fascism to be destroyed. 
We call upon them to support the efforts of 
the Soviet Union to free itself from insidious 
internal dangers, and to rally support for the 
international fight against fascism—the prin- 
cipal menace to peace and democracy.” 

Among those who initiated this state- 
ment and solicited the signatures of others 
was Malcolm Cowley. We ask Mr. 
Cowley to read the statement again care- 
fully, with particular attention to the 
last paragraph. We ask this because 
Mr. Cowley has come forward with * in- 
terpretations” of his own in two recent 
articles reviewing the transcript of the 
trial of the Bukharinists, and has him- 
self indicated just such confusion of 
thought as he warned others against in 
the above statement. This is particularly 
regrettable in view of the fact that Mr. 
Cowley in the past has made valuable 
contributions to American understanding 
of Soviet affairs. 

In the first of his articles, in which 
Mr. Cowley dealt chiefly with the actual 
facts of the trial, his confusion was not 
fully revealed. From his reading of the 
testimony he drew the conclusion that 
there was a widespread conspiracy that 
united all the factions opposed to Stalin; 
that the conspirators, because of their 
own weakness, made connections with 
Germany, Poland, Japan and the British 
intelligence service; that the wrecking 
and treasonable activities of the various 
groups were protected from discovery 
because Yagoda, one of their members, 
was head of the political police; that their 
essential aim was to achieve political 
power; that they timed their activities 
for the outbreak of war, which they 
sought to hasten, and when war did not 
come, planned to seize the Kremlin and 
the leading members of the government. 

But in his second article, Mr. Cowley 
takes a hand at spinning certain “ex- 
planations” of his own. Having been 
left with a “sense of dizziness and re- 
vulsion” by the trial of Bukharin and 
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his associates, Mr. Cowley blames the 
whole revolutionary movement for the 
degeneracy of these men. He seems to 
feel that anyone who uses the vocabulary 
of Marxism is a Marxist, whether he 
is a builder of socialism or the tool of 
Hitler and Mussolini. For example, he 
writes that although the prosecution 
called it wrecking when the Rights at- 
tempted to produce a peasant revolt by 
sabotaging the program of collectiviza- 
tion, the Rights themselves “must have 
regarded it as merely hastening an in- 
evitable process, as following the Marx- 
ian dialectic.” 

Following such reasoning to its logical 
conclusion, we might put it this way. 
One group of Marxists bends all its en- 
ergies to the building of agriculture and 
industry, to providing the masses with 
greater and greater material comforts 
and cultural opportunities, to the aboli- 
tion of classes, the elimination of every 
form of oppression, in short, the build- 
ing of socialism. Another group of 
“Marxists” become discouraged and de- 
moralized by the difficulties of the strug- 
gle. They find in “Marx” support for a 
different type of program; wrecking the 
work of the builders, and when that 
doesn’t work, murdering them; sur- 
rounding themselves with all the capital- 
ist remnants in the country including 
Tsarist spies, bartering huge areas of 
Soviet soil to Hitler and the Mikado in 
exchange for money and the promise of 
power after a fascist conquest; in short, 
bending all their efforts to the restora- 
tion of capitalism. 

Mr. Cowley forgets another point em- 
phasized in the progressives’ statement, 
namely that most of the defendants had 
opposed Lenin at the most crucial peri- 
ods. ‘They fought him before the revolu- 
tion on the issue of taking power, want- 
in only a bourgeois revolution. They 
fought him and later Stalin on such ques- 
tions as the Brest Litovsk treaty, col- 
lectivization, the five-year plan—at every 
stage where the real question was that 
of preserving the revolution itself and 
preventing the restoration of capitalism, 
these “Marxists” were in opposition. 

Mr. Cowley does not come out quite 
so plainly for a “legal opposition” as 
does Bruce Bliven, does not say in so 
many words that he believes the traitors 
were driven to such lengths for lack of 
legal means of activity. But he comes 
pretty near it when he writes: “. . . after 
‘the disappearance of avenues for legal 
work’—note this significant phrase—the 
Rights decided to continue the struggle 
secretly, hoping to foment and lead a 
peasant insurrection.” 

Now let us see where we are. First, 
in drawing his “lessons” Mr. Cowley 
points out that the first five-year plan, 
which the Right Opposition violently op- 
posed, was not merely a new policy, but 
a new revolution. Clearly, if this were 
sO, was it not just as important to save 
the revolution from those who would 
destroy it as it was in 1917 and during 


Second, he points out 


seize political power. If we consider 
these three points in connection with the 
implication that they should have been 
permitted “avenues for legal work,” 
what does it add up to? Legalization 
of counter-revolution. These men did 
not want to remain an opposition. They 
wanted power. I do not believe that 
Mr. Cowley meant to go that far, nor 
that he would like to see counter-revolu- 
tion succeed. But the logic of the posi- 
tion is inescapable. 

Mr. Cowley forgets how many avenues 
of expression these oppositionists had in 
the past. There were months and years 
when the Soviet press was full of their 
theories and their platforms. Removed 
from office and from the Party when 
these expressions went so far as to en- 
danger the Soviet regime, the opposition- 
ists were reinstated, on their hypocritical 
expressions of loyalty, only to use their 
positions to continue their counter-revo- 
tionary activity. They turned to treason 
and assassination and alliance with the 
enemies of the Soviet Union not because 
they had no legal avenues for work, but 
because they had never been able to win 
the support of the people. The outstand- 
ing characteristic among all the various 
groups of oppositionists was that they 
themselves had no faith in the people, 
no faith in the working class and its abil- 
ity to build socialism. Mr. Cowley in 
his later confusion also neglects to recall 
what he had earlier noted—that it was 
after the logic of events had proved the 
bankruptcy of the Rightist position, after 
the triumph of collectivization had made 
them “lose all hope of support from the 
peasantry” (read “kulaks”) that “they 
formed a loose alliance with the Trot- 
skyists and began the series of schemes 
for political assassinations and palace in- 
surrections that ended with their trial.” 

Perhaps sensing the error of his posi- 
tion as a matter of history, Mr. Cowley 
seeks support in the. “field of ethics.” 
Does not power of the kind exercised by 
leaders of the Revolution inevitably cor- 
rupt the men who hold it? Communism, 
he says, has failed to develop the feeling 
of human limitations, the personal hu- 
mility that distinguished the Christian 
ideal at its best. “It has failed to give a 
warning against pride... .” Mr. Cowley 
ends with a nostalgic appeal for “the 
political virtues of the old-fashioned lib- 
erals.” 

To this we can only say that if we are 
to judge any system of ideas by the men 
who distort it, by the degenerates who 
use its phraseology, we will be hard put 
to it to find anything to believe in, 
whether it be Christianity, liberalism or 
Communism. It has always been our 
understanding that the real leaders of 
the Soviet state were building a society 
in which human nature itself would 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Question: Please explain the social in- 
surance system of the USSR, its program, 
revenue and payments. F.N., Kingston, 


~~ 


Answer: The social insurance system 
of the USSR is universal and all-inclu- 
sive. Every man and woman engaged in 
industry, trade, transportation, domestic 
labor or in any profession is entitled to 
benefits from the social insurance fund. 

The variety of benefits and services 
provided by the insurance fund cover 
practically every possible exigency of life. 
Besides providing large amounts of money 
for cultural purposes that benefit society 
as a whole, the fund cares for the Soviet 
citizen from his birth to his grave. Large 
amounts are allocated to financial help to 
expectant mothers, maternity leaves, ly- 
ing-in hospitals, creches, children’s clinics, 
nurseries, pre-school education, pioneer 
camps, adult camps, also to the building 
of workers’ clubs and libraries, free 
passes to rest homes, sanitariums, resorts, 
including cost of transportation, assist- 
ance to people partly disabled and work- 
ing part time. Large sums of money are 
also spent for development of physical 
culture and sport activities. The social 
insurance agency organizes cooperative 
loan associations where workers borrow 
money without interest. In case of death, 
free burial is provided. 

The chief characteristic of the Soviet 
social insurance system is that it is not 
conceived as a help to unemployed, to 
people in distress or to underprivileged 
citizens. As a matter of fact, there are 
no unemployed and no provision for un- 
employment relief necessary. The fund 
is created through the labor of every 
able-bodied man and woman and is in- 
tended for the use of all according to the 
need of the individual or family. The 
funds are derived from an assessment on 
payrolls paid exclusively by the employ- 
ing organization. The worker does not 
contribute to the fund. The money is 
turned over to the trade unions who are 
charged with the administration of the 
social insurance fund. 

The Secretary of the Council of So- 
viet Trade Unions, P. Moskatov, recent- 
ly reported that in 1937 there were 
200,000 trade unionists serving as volun- 
teer members of the social insurance 
council and 300,000 social insurance dele- 
gates representing the workers. Thus 
500,000 workers, democratically elected, 
administer and distribute the bounty of 
the workers to the workers. This is a 
remarkable example of mass participation 
in self-government and administration. 
The social insurance collections in 1938 


oviet Russta Topvay welcomes all questions 
S the Soviet Union. Any specific 
problems or questions that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly discussed on 
this page. Send in your questions to the SRT 
Educational Department, 114 E. 32nd St. N. Y. 


are expected to reach the sum of six and 
one-third billion rubles, of which esti- 
mated expenditures will be about six 
billion rubles. 

The social insurance fund does not in- 
clude old age pensions for people who 
do not work any longer, or pensions to 
veterans and those totally disabled. These 
pensions are paid directly from the gov- 
ernment budget outside of the social in- 
surance fund. 

Wages in the USSR are paid accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of labor 
performed. However, benefits paid out 
of the social insurance funds, which rep- 
resent a large part of the total wage bill 
of the country, are paid out according to 
need, and therefore represent a large 
step towards payment not only on a basis 
of service rendered, but in accordance 
with need. 


Question: Are there in the Soviet 
Union farms breeding fur bearing animals 
like we have in Canada? J.S., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Canada. 


Answer: A little over 10 years ago, 
the USSR bought silver foxes, minks 
and nutrias from Canada for breeding 
purposes. Today, there are large scale 
state farms for breeding fur bearing ani- 
mals. The Soviet Union has mastered 
the technique of this branch of husbandry 
and is now breeding silver foxes, polar 
foxes, nutrias, raccoons, sables, ermines 
and other valuable animals. In addition 
to the specialized fur-bearing animal 
breeding farms, there are many collec- 
tive farms that have established the 
breeding of fur-bearing animals. In. 1937, 
908 such breeding farms had been estab- 
lished by kolhozes. These farms breed 
a large variety of fur-bearing animals 
and the farms are spread over twenty- 
eight territories and regions of the So- 
viet Union. 


Question: What is the official figure 
for Soviet population? I have seen di- 
vergent figures in print. G.B., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Answer: At this time the Soviet Union 
is completing organization of the work 
for the All-Union census of population 
that is scheduled to take place January, 
1939. If we are asked this question next 
spring we will be in a much happier 
position as far as a definite and exact 
answer is concerned. 

Estimates from Soviet sources on the 
number of people inhabiting the Soviet 
Union vary between 175 and 185 mil- 
lion. It may very well be that the census 
will reveal a population of 185 mil- 
lion. Ask us again in about six months. 
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Your Questions Answered 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Question: Will you please tell me 
something about the city of Komso- 
molsk? I understand this is a city of 
youth. Undergraduate, New York City. 

Answer: The city of Komsomolsk is 
a new city in the Soviet Far East on the 
Amur River. It is referred to as the 
capital of the Siberian Taiga (forest). 
In the last five years it has grown to a 
city with a population of 100,000. Be- 
cause of rich deposits of ore and coal in 
the district metallurgical plants have been 
built there. There are also paper and 
canning plants, and as in every Soviet 
city, schools, theaters and a motion pic- 
ture house, hospital, polyclinic and lib- 
rary: have been built, and of course, 
workers’ clubs. 

Many Soviet youths from Central Rus- 
sia have been attracted to this city and 
came there with the spirit of pioneers, 
and it has, in fact, been almost complete- 
ly built by young people. Much of the 
success of the city is attributed to this 
fact. 


Question: What does the Soviet Union 
do for rubber?—M.C., Akron, Ohio. 


Answer: The Soviet Union still im- 
ports a considerable quantity of rubber, 
but it is not relying exclusively on im- 
ported rubber and is going ahead to 
meet the growing demand by increasing 
the production of synthetic rubber and 
rubber from Soviet rubber bearing plants. 
The plan for 1938 calls for a forty per 
cent increase in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber. To meet the needs of 
its automobile industry, three new auto- 
mobile tire works are scheduled to open 
this year. 


Question: Will you please discuss ma- 
chine tractor stations (MTS). Why were 
they organized and how do they work? 
T.H., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Answer: There are at present 243,700 
collective farms. A collective farm rep- 
resents the pooling by collective farmers 
of their land and such agricultural im- 
plements as they may have. The farmers 
plow up the boundaries and create one 
big expanse of land suitable for operation 
by large agricultural machinery. With 
the organization of the collective farms 
there arose the problem of large scale 
machinery, tractors, harvesters, com- 
bines and such implements as reapers, 
threshers and so on. Aside from the fact 
that it would not have been economical 
to supply each collective farm with all of 
this machinery even if it were possible, 
were questions of trained personnel, cen- 
tralized repairing, etc. (See next page) 
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The Russian peasants before they be- 
came collectivized farmers never saw 
modern machinery, much less were able 
to operate it. Therefore, the Soviet gov- 
ernment took many of its workers who 
have worked on the construction of this 
machinery and sent them out into the field. 
By organizing these machine tractor sta- 
tions, they have not only effected a great 
economy of machines, but have actually 
taught hundreds of thousands of peasants 
to handle complicated large scale agri- 
cultural machinery. 


All the machinery is at the service 
of the collective farmers and because 
they are constantly supervised by the 
experts of the machine tractor stations 
they do the work most efficiently. The 
tractor stations have machine and tool 
shops and are able to do light and heavy 
repairs. The collective farm uses these 
6,000 M.T.S. and the machinery as their 
own, the kolhoz paying a certain rental 
for the machinery used. The farmers 
themselves operate them. 

Machine tractor stations played an 
enormous part-in introducing machinery 
and modern methods of agriculture into 





the kolhozes and are continuing to exer- 
cise a very good organizational and cul- 
tural influence in the life of the villagers. 
(See also article by George McDowell 
in this issue.) 


Question: Will you please comment on 
Mr. Ripley’s cartoon about executions in 
the Soviet Union. I know they can’t be 
true but would like to have your opinion. 


D.R., New York. 


Answer: Many of our readers were 
outraged by these slanderous cartoons. 
We know of one reader, Mr. D. S. of 
Barberton, Ohio, who wrote asking Mr. 
Ripley for the source of his information. 
Mr. Ripley replied that he based his car- 
toon on “revelations” which appeared in 
a Russian magazine published in Paris 
by anti-Soviet White emigrés. In the 
same reply, Mr. Ripley stated that he 
was strongly opposed to the “Stalin 
regime.” He did not have to state that 
any one who would accept avowedly 
biased anti-Soviet propaganda by White 
emigrés as a source of “information” and 
in turn dish it to the American public is 
himself an anti-Soviet propagandist and 
may be dismissed as such. 
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SOVIET SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 21) 


‘ 


‘soul” had to be brought to a reunion 
with the practical science. Incidentally 
it was necessary to sideswipe beliefs in 
miracles and general mystic over- 
growths on astronomy. And, _prac- 
tically, the time has come for more and 
bigger observatories, and less of idle 
speculation. 

Take physics. Joffe discusses twenty 
major items. The Soviet scientists have 
pressed forward at an accelerated rate 
and have merged as leaders in some 
branches of mathematical physics and 
chemical kinetics. Some practical fields, 
like “agrophysics” are becoming almost 
exclusively Soviet specialties. Take 
aerology. A science is emerging from 
numerous researches on the weather. 
Just think of the unparalleled conquest 
of the North, possible only under so- 
cialist economy! Yet the pure science 
of it all is also emerging. 

One could go on with details con- 
cerning inorganic chemistry, organic 
chemisty, geology, petrography, bio- 
chemistry, botany, palaeobotany, physi- 
ology, medicine, zoology, ornithology, 
ichthyology, entomology, ecology and 
palaeontology, which are reported. One 
could dwell on the hundreds of new in- 
stitutes devoted to their study and the 
intense training of specialists. It would, 
however, be a repetition of the same 
pattern, namely, the intimate and suc- 
cessful association of theory and prac- 
tice, and the revolutionary enthusiasm 





and rationality which is already an- 
nouncing a new epoch. The enormous 
natural resources of the USSR invite 
exploitation not only by practice but 


by theory. The presence of platinum 
ores, for example, has led to a 
thorough development of platinum 
chemistry and its wider theoretical 
contribution. The geological and other 
surveys turn up precious finds in the 
realm of ideas as well as of things. 
Treating the people for their health at 
natural springs, experimenting with 
blood transfusion, have their theoretical 
rewards kneaded into their very prac- 
tical significance. 

The atom, the variable star, the 
Dinosaur, and the mudpack, interest 
the Soviet scientist as equally human 
problems. He commutes between theory 
and practice in larger and larger cir- 
cuits, but he always returns to his ma- 
terial home. He has quickly—in a 
mere twenty years—overtaken the in- 
dividualistic foreign scientists. In the 
next twenty years, with the will of the 
masses with him and part of him, he 
will set a deadly pace for his less for- 
tunate brethren on the outside. There 
can be only one victor in such an un- 
equal race. 








HARVEST, 1938 
(Continued from page 20) 
of the money income of the collective 


be distributed among the individual 
members on the basis of work-days. 

Spring sowing was completed well 
ahead of last year. A large factor 
in accomplishing this was the increas- 
ing number of 60 h. p. caterpillar trac- 
tors now in use, since this type of 
tractor is adapted to plowing very 
early while the ground is still muddy. 

No sooner had the spring sowing 
been completed than the harvest cam- 
paign was started. The press became 
a mobilizing force. The election cam- 
paign became a mobilizing force. The 
work was planned with the precision 
of a major military manoeuver. Com- 
bines were allotted to each section of 
each field, brigades assigned to each 
process of the harvesting, travelling re- 
pair shops made ready, barracks, field 
restaurants, day-nurseries on wheels, 
sport grounds and tent libraries were 
organized. ‘That is why harvest time 
in the Soviet Union is no longer the 
time of “strada,’ (suffering), as it 
used to be called, but a time of ex- 
citement and rejoicing, and why we ex- 
pect this year’s harvest to be the rich- 
est ever known. 
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SOVIET MIDDLE SCHOOLS (Continued from page 25) 


of teacher, pupil and parent usually 
precedes such an occupational decision 
and where needed, even a doctor and 
psychologist are brought in for advice. 
The choice is not necessarily final, if 
the student should develop other in- 
clinations. 

In the lower schools to which this 
middle school belongs, there are the 
seven-year-school which covers four 
grades of primary school and three of 
secondary. A child who has completed 
a primary school of four grades may 
transfer to either the seven-year- 
school or ten-year-school. It is ex- 
pected that the ten-year-school will ul- 
timately replace the four-year primary 
and seven-year schools as conditions 
permit their gradual elimination. 

Schools are in session four hours a 
day five days a week in the first three 
grades, an added hour twice a week in 
the fourth grade, and five or six hours 
for the remaining grades. 

After-school clubs in physics, chem- 
istry, sketching and dramatics keep 
alive and stimulate an enthusiasm born 
in the classroom. A physics teacher in 
a Kiev school pointed out that he con- 
ducted his after-school club in the role 
of consultant, not instructor. The 
boys and girls only conferred with him 
when they were baffled. 

Soviet pupils, like their teachers, 
have their own production meetings 
where questions of discipline are raised 
along with study and entertainment 
programs. It was no uncommon event 
when in a Moscow school, an eleven- 
year-old boy proposed suspending a 
classmate whose behavior was disturb- 
ing group harmony. 

“Tt’s bad enough when Kolya doesn’t 
do his homework,” said the youngster 
addressing the meeting in the presence 
of the delinquent, “but when he lies 
too, that’s too much. I think he should 
be suspended from school for five 
days.” 

The proposal met general approval 
and Kolya lost five days of school, a 
punishment he hardly welcomed. Dis- 
cipline of this kind, coming as it does 
from the students themselves, is one of 
the most effective weapons against un- 
social behavior. 

The Soviet school backs up its belief 
that the home is one of the strongest 
forces in the education of the child by 
having one home visiting teacher for 
every class, that is, one visitor for every 
thirty to thirty-five pupils. (The So- 
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viet class never exceeds thirty-five pu- 
pils.) Here the visitor really knows 
the home environment of every child in 
her care. She becomes personally re- 
sponsible for the attendance of parents 
at school conferences and reeducates 
the parent to the child’s needs. Wheth- 
er it is a matter of personal hygiene, 
improper diet or unsocial behavior, the 
visiting teacher attempts to remedy 
the lack, and in behavior problems, 
searches into causes. When supple- 
mentary care is needed of a medical 
or mental nature, she works hand in 
hand with the family and these profes- 
sional persons. 

Some form of voluntary social work 
is part of the school life of every Soviet 
child and teacher. A bright child may 
help a classmate who has fallen be- 
hind in her studies or take charge of 
corridor traffic during class changes; 
a school-teacher may give a class once 
a week in arithmetic or Russian to 
local factory workers. Last Fall many 
volunteered. to go out and explain the 
new electoral law to groups of house- 
wives in the neighborhood. 

The teacher in the lower school re- 
ceives a minimum of 300 rubles a month 
but there is always the possibility of 
supplementing this with “extras.” A 
physics teacher whom I interviewed in 
Kiev told me he was averaging 900 
rubles monthly: 550 rubles of this was 
salary, and another 150 rubles was 
paid him for the three hours he gave 
weekly to his after-school physics cir- 
cle; the remaining 150-200 rubles 
monthly came for contributions to peda- 
gogical journals. ‘There are periodic 
increases in salary every five years af- 
ter the first five years of service. There 
are now over 900,000 teachers staff- 
ing the country’s middle schools and 
approximately 65,000 of these were 
new teachers who entered their teach- 
ing posts only in September. 

For relaxation and cultural stimu 
lation the Soviet teacher turns to his 
professional clubhouse, the House of 
the Teacher. Here during an evening, 
he may attend a lecture, peruse news- 
papers and journals in and out of his 
field, play chess or join a theater party 
with other teachers. Like other work- 
ers in the Soviet Union, the school 
teacher is a trade union member and 
enjoys all the benefits of social insur- 
ance. While the pupils are at camps 
during the summer, the teacher very 
likely is vacationing at a teachers’ rest 
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home in the Caucasus or Crimea. If 
not spending the winter and spring va- 
cations raising his or her qualifications 
through some form of study, the teacher 
is most probably conducting some of 
the children’s excursions to museums or 
theatre and cinema parties arranged by 
the schools during these holidays. 

As for the children, they find their 
school lives no less full than the 
teachers. 

“Do you like school?” I asked a lit- 
tle girl with large gray eyes and red 
cheeks as I left a school. 

She looked at me a moment, a little 
puzzled. 

“Why, of course!” she smiled as if 
I had asked the most inane question in 
the world. 





REPLY TO COWLEY 
(Continued from page 28) 


change, and when that society is finally 
and securely established it will no longer 
need the kind of power it now must have 
to protect it from its enemies. That new 
society cannot be judged by the insig- 
nificant minority who have turned sour, 
but by the great and loyal leaders who 
have proved equal to the task of build- 
ing socialism, and by the masses of people 
who are growing up under it. 

And on this question of pride, I sug- 
gest that Mr. Cowley look up a speech 
made to his Party comrades by Joseph 


Stalin on March 5, 1937. He said: 


“Lenin taught us not only to teach the 
masses, but also to learn from them. 

“What does this mean? 

“It means, firstly, that we leaders must 
not become conceited; that we must not think 
that if we are the members of the Central 
Committee or are People’s Commissars, this 
means that we possess all the necessary 
knowledge to give correct leadership. An of- 


ficial position in itself does not provide 
knowledge and experience. ‘This is still more 
true with respect to a title. 


“This means, secondly, that our experience 
alone, the experience of the leaders, is insufh- 
cient to give correct leadership; that conse- 
quently, it is necessary that one’s experience, 
the experience of the leaders, be supplemented 
by the experience of the masses, by the ex- 
perience of the rank and file Party members, 
by the experience of the working class, by the 
experience of the people. 

“This means, thirdly, that we must not for 
one moment weaken, and still less break out 
connection with the masses. 

“This means, fourthly, that we must pay 
careful attention to the voice of the masses, 
to the voice of the rank and file members of 
our Party, to the voice of the so-called ‘small 
men,’ to the voice of the people. .. . 

“I think that Bolsheviks remind us of 
Anteus, the hero of Greek mythology. Like 
Anteus, they are strong in keeping contact 
with their mother, with the masses, who bore 
them, fed them and educated them. And 
as long as they keep contact with their 
mother, with the people, they have every 
chance of remaining invincible.” 

J. S. 
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BRUSSKIN 


(Continued from pagé 15) 


lovely lake. As we drove into a large 
cleared space children appeared sud- 
denly from all sides. Around the 
clearing were large, newly built pine 
buildings, red flags fluttering from tall 
staffs, bill-boards gay with  wall- 
newspapers, an orchestra stand, chil- 
dren running in all directions. The 
two fathers who had brought me ex- 
cused themselves and dashed off in 
search of their daughters, leaving me in 
the hands of a bronzed young lad who 
led me around from one building to an- 
other, explaining everything at a high 
pitch of excitement. The dormitories 
were neat and clean as whistles. On 
the ground before all the buildings 
were gay emblems of colored sands and 
moss and stones made by the children 
with loving care. All around were lit- 
tle girls absorbedly sewing and ironing 
their costumes, putting last minute 
touches on stage property, rehearsing in 
corners, and little boys rushing about 
with an air of tremendous responsi- 
bility. Then the workers’ band arrived, 
and all the children dashed outside to 
whirl around in folk dances and rhyth- 
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mic mass formations, led by a slim young 
man with yearnings to be a ballet dan- 
cer, (“And why not?” said Giliov, “He 
seems to have talent. I think the union 
will send him to ballet school.” ) 

Suddenly a great shout went up from 
hundreds of strong young throats, the 
dance broke off, and there was a wild 
rush toward the entrance of the camp. 
I was carried along, asking breathlessly 
as I ran what had happened. ‘“Brusskin 
has come, Brusskin has come!’’ was the 
answer. The factory director stepped 
from the car that brought him, and the 
huge man, cap on back of his head, was 
immediately engulfed by the mass of 
children. He grinned happily, hugging 
all those near him. ‘‘Well, little friends, 
how goes it?” They bore him along 
to some steps, sat him down, and he 
disappeared from sight as they swarmed 
around him. Finally, disheveled, he 
came up for air. Seeing me, he asked: 
“Well, what kind of an impression 
does our camp make on you? Do you 
have camps like this for your workers’ 
children in America?” 

Later, to stirring music by the band, 
we marched down an aisle of pines to 
the spot where the final ceremonies 
were to take place. Beside me walked 
Galia, a handsome young Comsomol 
girl of the factory just back, a heroine, 
from Moscow, where she had taken 
second place in an All-Union parachute 
jumping contest. She chattered gaily 
about how she had joined the factory 
aviation club and taken up parachute 
jumping in her spare time. Now she 
planned to become an aviaton engineer, 
and the union was making arrange- 
ments for her to go to an aviation 
school. She said she was especially in- 
terested in building dirigibles. She asked 
me whether many American workers 
went in for parachute jumping, and 
was shocked by my answer. “Why 
here, with us, almost everyone is jump- 
ing—except the children—we feel it 
might be bad for their organisms to 
start too young—” 

In a cleared space high on the shores 
of the lake a hammer and sickle em- 
blem had been modelled in the sand, 
and in the center great branches of pine 
had been piled high. Around this space 
the different Pioneer groups were 
massed behind their banners. On one 
side were the guests—teachers, parents, 
factory workers and officials, party and 
trade union leaders. A proud young 
Pioneer touched a match to the wood, 
a huge, glorious wave of flame bil- 
lowed and swirled upward, broke 
against the wind and burst into a mass 


Behind, the tall 
straight trunks of the pines glowed 
ruddily. The fire flamed skyward 
ever more brilliantly as the children 
fed it constantly with massive boughs 


of whirling sparks. 


of pine and birch, Within the circle 
around the fire was warmth, love, joy, 
the whole scene was wrapped in a 
heroic atmosphere. 

The Pioneer leader opened the cere- 
mony with a ringing voice, announcing 
that the first speaker would be “Our 
beloved director—Alexander Davido- 
vich—who made all this possible.” 

The big man rose and stood before 
the fire, the sparks swirling around his 
head, and spoke to the children very 
simply of how they had rested and 
played all summer in order to store up 
more strength for study, so that they 
might become developed and wise men 
and women, ready to make their native 
land still stronger and more beautiful 
and build a joyous life for everyone. 
A roar of applause, more speeches, 
short and simple, then songs, dances, 
recitations by the children, fireworks, 
until at last the sky opened up and let 
down a deluge of rain that sent every- 
one shouting for shelter. The evening 
ended with a feast, with talk, with 
songs, with glowing fellowship. 


* * * 


Only through collective socialist 
work could there be such a factory as 
the Stalin tractor plant at Cheliabinsk 
and the schools and clubs and camps 
that are an integral part of its life. 
There are many factories, many work- 
ers’ towns, many children’s camps like 
this one in the Soviet Union, and there 
are many leaders like Alexander 
Davidovich Brusskin. 
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“NOT SO GOOD 


NOT SO BAD” 
(Continued from page 13) 


note, then he grinned puckishly towards 
us: “‘But I have not told it all, there’s 
something funnier yet ; wait, my dears.” 
He made a ceremony of extinguishing 
the cigarette. “Listen to this. My wife 
will tell you I do not lie. Why should 
I, eh? You know, of course, in my 
former profession there was lots and 
lots of money. But I would never do 
anything crooked for money. Every 
fight of Meissner was on the square. So 
now you understand me, | hope. But 
this is what I think when the letter 
comes; after all, I’m a stranger—what 
can I do if they decide one fine day to 
kick me out—then where am I? And 
what have I got to show—only a letter, 
correct? You see what I wanted, my 
dears, a written contract, 2,200 rubles 
a month for so many years. Then I 
know I’m a settled man. So I keep 
breaking my head, how shall I ask for 
a contract? And what do you think 
happens? I got a contract in the mail. 
Don’t laugh yet! It’s not from Mos- 
from South America, an 
offer to come and fight for five thou- 


p) 


sand dollars! 

“Whew!” 

“Not so good, not so bad, eh? So 
what do I do. I go straight to head- 
juarters, and I tell them the letter they 
sent me is all right, it’s very nice, but 
how do I know for how long I am to 
get 2,200 rubles a month? Maybe, who 
knows, they will feel differently about 
me tomorrow. Right?” 

“Right!” I chorused. 

“This committee sits there, looks at 
me, and thinks. One man says: ‘Mr. 
Meissner, you like it here?’ ” 

“*Would I work like a horse if I 
didn’t?” 

““*Mr. Meissner, you think we like 
you?” 

““From the letter, I think you like 
me.’” 

“*Then Mr. Meissner, you like us, 
we like you. So now we are both satis- 
fied, you stay with us as long as you 
wish, forever, if you want to.’ ”’ 

“T look at the men areund the desk, 
and then I reach inside my pocket. 
‘Gentlemen,’ I say, ‘you have given me 
the finest present of all my life. Now I 
shall give you one.’ They take that 
contract from South America, one man 
explains it to them, they look at me, 
and hand it back. Then before their 
faces I tear it to pieces. ‘I’m here for 
the rest of my days,’ I said.” 


cow—it’s 


Unstirring, my wife and I sat and 
simply gazed at him. 

“Excuse me, my dears,”’ he went on; 
“vou think maybe that bakery factory 
you just visited was such a great thing 
—what do you think of my contract; 
not so good, not so bad, eh?” 

“Enough, darling, enough,” cau- 
tioned his wife in a nursemaid’s voice. 

Meissner gripped her arm and turn- 
ing his boyish countenance full upon 
us, said softly: “I hope you excuse me. 
It’s a long time since I talked with 
Americans. Maybe you think I am 
childish, eh?” 

“Of course not, of course not.” 

“T can’t help it. 1 am a very happy 
man. I have everything in the world 
now: a fine, lovely wife, a work I en- 
joy, a nice living, a future—yah, there’s 
only one thing left, I keep telling my 
wife, only one thing I hope some day 
to see come true—to meet Mr. Stalin, 
take him by the hand and thank him 
for everything.” 











A WORD TO MY 
CONSTITUENTS 
(Continued from page 11) 


tory and success, insures our strength 
and our stability. It is the living guar- 
antee of our happiness. 

The enemies of the Soviets have 
hurled themselves against this invinci- 
ble wall of unified brotherhood only to 
be smashed, This unity has been taught 
us by the leader, who, taking over the 
steering-wheel from Lenin, has steered 
the Soviet ship of State with a firm and 
a steady hand along the only correct 
course—our Stalin! It was he who 
taught our people how to make their 
life a happy one; it was he who taught 
us, in these villages and on these Rus- 
sian fields where once the landlord’s 
knout whistled, to raise the proud, 
joyful voice of our free, strong, Soviet 
democracy. 

Translated by Rosalind A. Zoglin 
From the Moscow “Pravda,” 
20, 1938. 
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